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WHAT ARE THE BEST PLANS FOR EVANGELIZING 
ENGLAND? 


( To the Editor.) 


Dear Sin—The accompanying paper on Home Missions was read at a 
meeting of ministers and other friends assembled in Birmingham, at the opening 
of Spring Hill College, on Wednesday, the 3d instant, between the morning 
and evening services. It had been arranged some time before that such a paper 
should be prepared, in order to elicit the sentiments of the brethren assembled 
on the above occasion, respecting the best methods of evangelizing England. 
The object was so far accomplished in ascertaining the views of a number of 
those who were present. The sentiments expressed by the various speakers 
differed in several purticulars from the paper now sent you. I will try and send 
you the substance of their observations—the object now being, to obtain from 
other quarters opinions bearing on this vital question. 

Before the discussion closed, I was requested by the chairman, Mr. East, in 
the name of the meeting, to send the manuscript to you for insertion in the Ma- 
gazine. If you can find room for it in your next or succeeding number, you will 
probably insert it. I ought, perhaps, to say, that the paper was not written for 
publication, neither was it all read to the meeting, as I was limited for time. It 
Is now sent as it was written, with the exception of a few verbal alterations. 

Your’s truly, 
Wolverhampton, 8th Oct. 1838. James Matneson, 


Turre are certain facts admitted by all denominations. It is ad- 
mitted that there is great moral destitution in our own country ; 
that no plan has yet been adopted adequate to meet the exigency of 
the case ; and lastly, that it is the duty of the churches of Christ to 
find out, if possib e, some method by which our own land may, 
through God’s blessing, be evangelized. 
Before venturing to suggest any plans for supplying our present 
necessities, it may be desirable to refer to some of the causes that 
have prevented past exertion from being successful. Difficulties 
have existed of no trifling character. The consideration of these, 
and of the various ways in which they have injuriously operated 
inst, not merely our denomination, as a branch of the church of 
rist, but against the spread of evangelical truth at home, may 

reve us in our enquiries as to what we should do respecting the 
re. 

N.S. Vor. 11.—Vou. XXI. 4R 
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1. There has not been a sufficient conviction of the extent and 
criminality of our moral desolations. The machinery of external 
ordinances has been in constant operation; every parish has had its 
legal officials, and our people have too generally concluded, that on 
that account there was less necessity for their christian sympathy 
and zeal. In theory they fully admitted that the whole system of 
patronage, pluralities, an unconverted ministry, and a state con- 
nexion, was injurious to the interests of religion. In practice they 
have acted as if it was sufficient for the rural districts, or at least would 
justify indifference to them. Happily this great mistake has been 
partially corrected ; ministers and people are beginning to be con- 
vinced that no edifice—no ritual—no ecclesiastic—no weekly ser- 
vices can supply the lack of a pure and scriptural statement of the 
Gospel of Christ, by converted men. We are obliged to confess 
that the rural districts of our country, where a worldly ministry has 
continued for generations, and where no voice of a faithful teacher 
has been reed contain the most ignorant and stupid of the popn- 
lation of our country. The tales of simplicity and innocence told 
respecting such districts are now found to be only fables ; the reality 

resenting superstition, prejudice, and depravity. They may be 
ess degraded and vicious than our town and city populations, but 
their means of instruction and counteraction are fewer ; the sources 
of information are nearly closed against them; the human mind 
remains almost dormant as to intellectual pursuits. Words they 
hardly understand, and truth, though simply stated, does not reac 
their judgments or their consciences. This is the effect of the ab- 
sence of all right moral and mental training ; never coming, or at 
least seldom, into contact with those who could raise them above their 
contracted duties and pursuits, and excite a desire after knowledge. 
All this we might have known and felt before. 

2. Another difficulty in the way, has been the low views enter- 
tained of the work of itinerancy, or of a home missionary. It has 
been too much considered as a station in the church of Christ 
greatly inferior to that of a stated pastor. The work of an evan- 
gelist introducing the gospel for the first time into a destitute vil- 
lage, planting the standard of the cross where it had never been 
clearly exhibited before, is thought less honourable than entering 
upon other men’s labours, and at once sustaining the pastoral office. 
The consequence has been, that a class of men, inferior in mental as 
well as in educational endowments, has been considered as equal 
to the occupancy of this important station. This mistake has per- 
petuated the impression that the most humble abilities would be 
sufficient for village labours, and has consequently produced un- 
favourable results in the minds of a rising ministry. The young 
men have considered themselves, with few exceptions, as above 
regular home missionary work. A respectable congregation, and 
a comfortable settlement, have been too much the objects of desire. 
If at any time a student, who has finished his academical term, 
strays into the field of itinerant labour, it is considered by his 
brethren a descent, and various hints are given, that he could not get 
on otherwise, and was obliged to become a home missionary. We 
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are not prepared to utter sweeping censures against past generations 
of ministers of Christ. The field was unknown to them; there 
was no body of Christians ready to tell them what was needed, or to 
sustain them in their work; the prejudices of former races had 
been retained, and the demands for evangelists were neither nume- 
yous, definite, nor powerful. We know also, that to many of these 

men, who were not quite prepared to become itinerants, most 
of the villages in their immediate neighbourhood are indebted for 
the introduction of the gospel ; we merely refer to the fact as partly 
accounting for the absence of first-rate men, of our cultivated minds, 
of our popular preachers, in the home missionary field. We cannot 
deny that too low an estimate has been formed of the station, duties, 
and responsibilities of an evangelist; and thus, we fear, some have 
been kept from this peculiar sphere of labour, who might have given 
an impulse to the public mind, and led to greater exertions for the 
benefit of our own country. 

3. Another difficulty has been, the absence of unity of action 

the Congregational churches. 

There is, indeed, among us, a unity of principle, an agreement in 
doctrine and in common ecclesiastical matters, greater than, perhaps, 
ean be found in those denominations that prefer articles, and. creeds, 
and confessions ; but there’is, or rather has been, a lamentable lack of 
combined movement as it regards the spread of our own denomi- 
nation, or of evangelical truth throughout this country. The charge 
_ us has heen apparently true; that we are a rope of sand. 
If this accusation is in any degree correct, it is not because we are 
destitute of the elements of unity; the materials of which we are 
composed are not discordant. It is only necessary to bring them to- 
gether in some cause interesting to us all, and we form a mighty 
phalanx. This is seen in our support of the London Missionary 
Society, or in promoting some exciting scheme of benevolence, or 
in defending our religious rights. But while each church may be 
considered a link, and able, with the aggregate of churches, to form 
achain large enough to enclose the circumference of Britain, we 
have too long permitted ourselves to remain separate, as far as home 
missionary efforts are concerned. We are aware that even union, 
in seeking the spread of the gospel at home, excites in some minds 
fear or jealousy. Thus, though we see our moral destitution, and 
the successful combination of others, yet we shrink from any 
general united effort for home. 

We are quite aware that our county associations have done much. 
Indeed, without them there can be little doubt but that, instead 
of increase during the last twenty years, we should have fearfully 
decreased in numbers, influence, and efficiency. Here, however, we 
can see how defective the past exertions have been. Some of our as- 
sociations are weak ; two or three churches may be vigorous, active, 
and liberal, but the rest are feeble, and require great efforts to sus- 
tain the ordinances of religion among themselves. The wealth of 
the rich is even sometimes required to assist these weak churches, 
and aggressive attacks on ignorance are restricted and enfeebled. 
Instead, therefore, of a county being evangelized, by widely ex- 
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tended efforts, but few inroads are made on the moral waste. In 
those counties where the churches are numerous and energetic, as in 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, they are more 
efficient, and have succeeded, to a great extent, in introducing the 
gospel into many districts ; but they have manifested too great indif- 
ference as to the condition of other parts of England. They have thus 
thrown the associations, in the most destitute counties, on their own 
resources, which are scanty, where, indeed, hardly enough can be fur- 
nished for the support of many of their self-denying and laborious pas- 
tors, who are personally exerting themselves in preaching in the vil- 
lages without any additional remuneration. How can the gospel 
spread in such cases in the districts remote from the sphere of the 
pastor’s labours ; for even if they desire a home missionary, he cannot 
be procured from the Society for less than £50 a-year, and this sum 
they may be unable to raise. Our exertions have been crippled by 
the absence of a more extended union, which would combine some 
hundreds of churches, many of whom are able and_ willing, (if 
the question came before them fully and fairly,) to render aid to the 
pes associations—not to support poor ministers, but to sustain evan- 
gelists. 
~ 4. Ministers have not kept home necessities sufficiently before their 
eople. 
We do not consider that this has arisen from indifference to thecause 
of Jesus Christ, but from a variety of circumstances. The forei 
missionary cause has secured most deservedly a strong hold on the 
affections and zeal ofour churches. There is an eclat and a vastness 
connected with the conversion of the world, which county or village 
claims do not present. Many ministers, therefore, are afraid to urge 
very strongly home claims, lest the foreign enterprize should be over- 
looked. They see their people’s resources nearly drained for the hea- 
then abroad, and they are therefore reluctant to call for help to the 
heathen around them. It is not intimated by such a remark, that too 
much is done for foreign objects, but it must be said, that in proportion 
too little is done for home. And this will be found out when it may 
be too late to remedy the evil. For if enlarged a on the part 
of the foreign missionary cause, call for enlarged contributions, where 
are they to be found? The preparation for supplying this demand 
should have been going on in i hundreds of churches in our 
own country. Foreign missions, as to enlarged effort, depend on the 
zeal and success of missions at home, and the increase of churches 
possessed of a missionary spirit. It seems hardly politic, therefore, to 
raise £500 for foreign objects, and only £100 for home missions; or 
£100 for India, and £10 for the villages around us. The former need 
not be lessened, but the latter might, in many cases, be more than 
doubled, without our churches being injured. On the contrary, it 
would be a real benefit to interest them in the work at their very 
doors. But ministers are delicate in this matter; if they can get 
members of their churches to go to the villages, or can go them- 
selves, they will rather satisfy their consciences with these personal 
services than call for aid from their congregations. Besides, pastors 
are often much troubled in getting the places around them supplied 
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with preachers ; this lessens their desire to enter more largely into 
the home missionary operations, feeling, as they do, the difficulties 
that press upon them, even on a limited scale. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that the Home Missionary Society steps 
in here, and forms a ground of appeal, and a channel through which 
the churches may promote Christ’s cause at home. It need not be 
concealed that the above institution has never received the general 
support of our churches. This circumstance renders its assistance 
contracted and feeble, and almost prevents it from sending evan- 

lists to the most destitute places; for a demand is made for £50 
a-year before they can send a missionary. This, of course, limits 
the supply to counties where churches are able to assist somewhat 
liberally, and leaves the worst places of England untouched— 
namely, the thinly populated districts far distant from scriptural 
churches. 

5. Another difficulty or drawback has been—our continuing to 
labour too long in a particular place without any decided spiritual 
= on the part of tlie people. 

e are not prepared to say that the plan of the Methodists, in this 
respect, should be imitated by us. We know that after they have 
laboured for a few months ina village, and no society can be formed, 
even on their lax system, they retire from the place, and try some 
other station, where, probably, they are more successful. Perha 
this is going to an extreme—anticipating fruit too hastily after the 
seed has been sown, and making the continuance of the gospel, in a 
destitute village, to depend on the increase of their own particular 
society. But have we not, in many instances, gone to the other 
extreme; have we not continued to occupy stations, and to 
furnish regular and weekly preaching for five, ten, and even twenty 
years, without obtaining one decided instance of conversion to God, 
where the majority of the people are not even induced to come and 
hear the gospel, and where the congregation seldom exceeds twenty 
or thirty people? Now it becomes a question how far perseverance 
in such cases is either scriptural or wise. Had we, indeed, a suffi- 
cient number of labourers to occupy every destitute place, it might 
be very different; but when, as is too often the case, within a few 
miles of these long cultivated but unproductive stations, there are 
villages, hamlets; or districts equally destitute, where no labour is 
bestowed—at least where no regular and systematic attempts have 
been made to introduce the gospel, it cannot be right. If the long 
favoured villages are not given up entirely, which it would not be 
desirable to do, yet one half or one fourth of the instruction usually 
given to them might suffice, and the other parts of the brethren’s 
energies could be devoted to fields of labour yet untried. This 
would, at least, extend the attempts to do good, without injuring 
those who have obstinately rejected the gospel. Had this plan been 
adopted more generally, is it too much to say, that double the 
mumber of villages would, at this moment, have been favoured with 
the faithful preaching of the gospel? 

6. Another drawback on our success in rural districts has been 
our unwillingness to unite in christian fellowship those who have 
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given evidence of conversion in places probably remote from our 
churches, but with which they might be connected as branches of 
the mother church. They would have formed nuclei, around which 
others might have been gathered, and thus have prevented their 
joining other communions in which their energies are probably 
not so well employed. Some of us know instances in which our 
hesitation in encouraging enquirers, and gathering together new 
converts, has induced others to occupy the ground we had cultivated 
for years, and at length driven us from our posts altogether in those 
particular localities. 

7. Another cause is—the defective character of the means which 
have been employed for the evangelization of our countrymen. 

Perhaps we have been expecting too much from the means that 
have been in operation. We do not refer so much to the men who 
have been labouring, though, even here, matter for serious consi- 
deration is furnished, but rather to the inadequacy of the means 
which they employ. Our local preachers can do little among the 
rural population, even though able to preach the gospel simply and 
fully. What can a sermon once a week accomplish without visi- 
tation, conversation, or other means of instructing villagers, who 
have no additional aids around them, and no living epistles, that 
they might easily read and understand? Even the missionaries who 
preach in a number of villages are in danger of confining their 
labours too much to the mere act of preaching. 

In few cases are there Sunday-schools and Bible classes; and 
perhaps in still fewer do the agents visit from house to house, placing 
before the people the truths of God. And when pastors of churches 
go to the villages near to their own spheres of labour, their object is 
to get to the place in time, speak a few words before preaching toa 
few persons they may happen to know, preach their sermon, and, 
after they are done, tne. away to get home before it is too late. 
Perhaps this is all that can be expected from pastors and the 
members of churches, but we must all admit that such means are 
inadequate to meet the ignorance, prejudice, and superstition that 
prevail in our rural districts ; and that the moral influence produced 
by these partial efforts must be comparatively trifling. J 

8. There has been nearly a total neglect of the duty of preparing 
men for the work of evangelists. 

hen the attention of Christians was more peculiarly awakened 
to the state of our own country, some twenty years ago, it was soon 
ascertained that very few agents were likely to come from our 
theological seminaries. The Home Missionary Society and the 
County Associations, anxious at once to enter upon the field of labour, 
procured agents from every quarter likely to furnish them with good 
men. In this hasty way the first generation of missionaries was 
supplied. It is now, however, cause for deep regret, that some plan 
was not devised at that time for training a large supply of suitable 
men, whose ‘services would have been available for any part of the 
kingdom. This was not done, and to this neglect (not so much ot a 
particular society, as of our churches in general) may be traced our 
great difficulty in obtaining men even moderately qualified, to act as 
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evangelists. The work of evangelization seems nearly at a stand, on 
account of the paucity of labourers. The command to pray to the 
Lord of the harvest for a greater number has been too much confined 
to heathen lands. It is much needed for home. 

Other causes might be assigned for the non-introduction of the 

] into rural districts, such as the opposition of the clergy, land- 
lords, and the jealousy of other denominations. Enough, however, 
has been said to show, that we may account for some of our present 
difficulties. True wisdom will lead us to remove these as far as 

ible, by adopting plans that may prevent their recurrence. 

It now remains for us to offer some suggestions for the candid 
consideration of the brethren; at the same time expressing a hope, 
that as an admitted necessity exists for something being done without 
delay, the present discussion may not pass without some practical re- 
sult being aimed at. 

It may perhaps be desirable to point out what might be done 
immediately, as to present effort, and then to show, what should be 
commenced now, in order to extend much more widely home 
missionary efforts oo years. 

I. What can be done immediately? 

1. We can place more prominently before our people the claims of 

home. We say, and justly, that each church should be a missionary 
church. The term, however, suggests, in most cases, attention to 
foreign lands. Yet the first thought should be home, or our own 
country, and then heathen nations. We can only interest our people 
by giving to them, regularly and systematically, full information 
respecting what is doing in our own country. Let the chureh, 
as such, be called on to assist, every member aiding the work, even 
if it should be from the poorest but a penny a-year. Let all our 
members be as much identified with home missions as with church 
meetings and the ordinances of religion generally. To accomplish 
this effectually, we might devote the third Monday evening of the 
month to a home missionary prayer-mecting, when prayer and 
reading could appropriately be directed to this important subject. 
- 2. In addition to the services of our members who are village 
preachers, there are other materials in most of our churches which it 
would be well to employ. We have members long-tried, prudent 
and consistent members, who have not the gift of teaching publiely, 
but whose knowledge and character eminently qualify them for doing 
good. At present their services are little employed, if at all. Yet 
these individuals, who could not speak publicly one sentence with 
fluency, may be invaluable pioneers in villages in preparing the way 
for evangelists. Let them spend a sabbath once a month in going 
from house to house, lending, reading, and explaining tracts and 
seripture in familiar and brief conversation, and adding prayer. In 
this way all the hamlets and villages, within six or eight miles of 
our respective residences, might be partially furnished with the know- 
ledge of the way of salvation. This work, however, should be con- 
sidered merely as preliminary or preparatory to more extended and 
efficient efforts. 

3. We might also begin a regular exchange of ministers for a few 
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weeks once a-year for the purpose of preaching in the villages, This 
plan of itinerancy has been pursued by the Congregational ministers 
of Scotland for a series of years, and with great success. In this 
way the gospel has been introduced into many places, and in some 
of them efficient christian churches are now planted. Individual 
and isolated efforts do not seem so likely to accomplish this object as 
a systematic plan which three or four associations might agree upon; 
the expenses to be defrayed by the associations, or form a fund 
specially collected for such a purpose. 

These are duties that might be commenced immediately, without 
waiting for any general or national movement. As individual 
pastors, and as connected with active associations, we could find little 
difficulty in trying some of the suggested plans, if considered de- 
sirable. All this, however, would come far short of what is really 
necessary to supply the moral destitutions of our country. There is 
an extent of labour to be performed which no hasty or local plans 
could possibly accomplish. Yet it is not unlikely that a particular 
locality may be able to prove the practicability of some method 
which has not yet been tried for evangelizing England. We can 
see no reason why the christian ‘“‘ men of Birmingham,” were they 
to begin the work at once, might not exercise a healthier and more 
important influence on the churches of our order than their political 
men exercise over the masses. Some section of the country must 
commence, for it is hardly possible that any national movement can 
take place till the metropolis, or some chief provincial town and 
district, begin to act. The churches of London have not proposed 
any plan, nor, as far as we know, are they preparing to do so. 
Besides, it seems to come more naturally and properly before the 
provincial churches, to suggest and act upon some some plan at first, 
and then to be ably snstained by the churches of London afterwards. 
This would prevent any jealousy of metropolitan interference, which 
some minds might very unnecessarily cherish, if the scheme of sup- 
plying the country more widely with the gospel should be pressed 
upon our attention by the brethren of London. 

Let it be observed that the suggestions that follow may be con- 
sidered as referring to what pastors, churches, and associations may 
do in providing agents for future labours—of course if they are 
practicable in the midland counties, they will most probably be the 
same in the counties in other directions, and to England generally. 

1. Let each pastor have a Bible class of young men, selected and 
instructed by himself, specially for future usefulness. 

We speak from what we know—that a large proportion of the 
most devoted missionaries and pastors of the American churches 
were trained in these primary schools of theological instruction. 
The talents, the capacities, the dispositions, the piety and the attain- 
ments of the youth thus placed under the special care of the pastor, will 
soon be found out. Ifa large class can “ collected and retained, a 


few years will make a great and beneficial change upon them. We 
are aware that there are few ministers among us who have no Bible 
classes under their care; what we mean is, that the future supply of 
evangelists and pastors should be specifically kept in view, in our 
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intercourse with the young men’s Bible classes. By such means, 
individuals would be raised up with correct and systematic views 
of divine truth, able to form and express those ideas with clearness, 
and in other ways qualitied for usefulness. A large class, however, 
is not essential to the efficiency of the plan; two or three may be 
trained to be the instruments of good. Had we all been faithful in 
this duty during the last twenty years, we should not have been in 
some of our present difficulties. 

2. We must not only increase the number, but also raise the 
qualifications of our evangelists. 

But how are additional men to be supplied? We are all ready 
to admit the difficulty, and yet we must not conclude that fifty or 
one hundred men cannot be found within six months or a year, among 
the Congregational churches of England, who might be prepared 
by proper instruction for Home Missionary labour. We have not 
yet made the attempt, seriously and heartily, to find them. We have 
been deterred by various considerations ; perhaps mainly by the fear 
of assuming too great a responsibility in bringing forward promising 
individuals, but whose education had been imperfect, and whose age 
might keep them from seeking a complete classical education. 
Pastors might not see it to be their duty to draw such persons from 
secular business on their own responsibility; and in looking around 
them, they saw no way by which it could be devised. This is a difficulty 
that might be got over, so that if we knew one or more persons belong- 
ing to our several churches, decidedly pions, humble, and active, and, 
considering previous opportunities, tolerably well informed and apt 
to teach, there ought to be furnished to us, by some means or other, a 
way of escape from the responsibility likely to be incurred if they 
left business, and spent some time in qualifying themselves for the 
duties of evangelists. If the path of duty was made plain in these, 
and in some other respects, we could set about the work at once, of 
finding out men likely to become efficient labourers in the vineyard 
of Jesus Christ. We are discouraged now, and sometimes hardly 
know what to do, in consequence of no plan having been adopted for 

reparing such agents by suitable inst-uction. Few of us, we appre- 
, could say, even of the best of our young men— * they are 
quite ready for missionary work ; they may leave the workshop, or 
the counting house, or the farm-yard for the pulpit, and try to 
evangelize our ignorant population ;” and yet we know that if they 
were placed under a wise and suitable process, in two years they 
would receive valuable information, and not the least would be to 
ascertain their deficiencies, and would thus enable them to find 
their level, the best cure for pride, which is generally engendered 
when there are hasty and rapid strides from secular life to the pulpit. 
how can we raise the qualifications of evangelists ? 

On correct views respecting this point, will very much depend the 
respectability and efficiency, under God, of any future efforts of a 
more extended character for the evangelization of England. It does 
appear most desirable that no one should engage in the work of an 
evangelist who has not undergone a training according to the extent 
of his deficiencies and the station he is tooccupy. There is not much 
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danger of raising the standard too high—the fear is, that our neces. 
sities, our present emergencies, may induce us to place it too low, 
If we saw poured out upon the rising ministry in our theological 
schools a spirit of missionary zeal; if we heard some of our young 
men of high promise and of excellent talents, saying to the invitations 
to settle over some old established churches of Christ—“ No, we 
have five years to spend in home missionary labour before we 
venture upon the solemn and onerous duties of the pastoral office; 
we have not yet secured the wisdom and experience necessary to 
manage human minds, and our country, in its moral desolation, calls 
for our aid; we cannot settle over a church till we have borne some 
of the heat and burden of the day, till we have planted the standard 
of the cross where it has not been displayed before :”—if we saw and 
heard such things, then a chief difficulty would be removed; we 
should only require to increase the number of such institutions, or 
the number of their students, and we should rejoice in the prospect 
of seeing our home missionaries the most efficient and most highly 
esteemed of all the labourers in the field of christian enterprize. 
But what are we to do if we cannot behold this deep- 
toned piety, or at least this hallowed determination to labour 
in the out-fields, and the uncultivated wastes, amongst our theo- 
logical stndents ; notwithstanding a knowledge of facts which 
their fathers never possessed, regarding the necessities of England, 
and the seneeneibdiitioe of Christians: we must in our emer- 
gency and difficulty, secure, if possible, another class of labour- 
ers, till a change for the better comes over the spirit of our colleges, 
and they form the nurseries for the supply of the necessities of 
home as well as of foreign missions. We have hinted at the class of 
men that might be called out in the present distress. How can we 
prepare them for the work of poh we It appears most desirable 
that no special institution should be formed for this purpose; and it 
does not seem so likely to answer our object to place them in small 
numbers with pastors. The institutions already existing seem capa- 
ble of accomplishing all we need, as far as instruction is concerned. 
The questions suggested by a reference to such a scheme are obvious. 
What branches should such young men pursue? How many could 
the respective tutors of our colleges instruct, and in what way could 
they be supported while pursuing their studies. 1. There are two 
branches essential, the first a sufficient acquaintance with English, in 
composition, in elocution, in the knowledge of our best standard 
writers ; the second is, a thorough acquaintance with theology, in all 
its different bearings on the duties of an evangelist. But of course, 
other branches would be pursued, if the previous attainments or 
talents of the parties justified it. The time for attending to these 
instructions to be at least two years, and longer if the tutors should 
deem it necessary. 2. With regard to the number who might be 
favoured with the instructions of our colleges, it may not be con- 
sidered as too great, if in the first instance it should be fixed at ten. 
If all our institutions agreed to co-operate in this way, to the same 
extent, about one hundred students intended for home missionary 
work might thus be prepared, With regard to the four midland 
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counties, who might easily unite in carrying out such a plan, and 
thus nt an example to the rest of England, it would appear as if 
Providence had opened up a way for us, by the establishment of an 
institution, which, while it aims at the highest standard of scholastic 
attainment, yet would no doubt be found ready to impart theological 
learning to those who might not enjoy all its advantages, or be con- 
sidered a its regular alumni, but who by piety and natural talents, 
might be prepared for useful and important labours in other depart- 
ments. 3. But a question remains, how are these home missionary 
students to be sustained? This of course presents a considerable 
difficulty, as it could not be expected that there were funds available 
toany extent in the power of such institutions for an object like this. 
Some might suggest, that as most of these young men have learned 
trades, they might combine the exercise of their ingenuity with their 
rsuits after knowledge, and partly support themselves, as many 
students have done, and are still doing in America. This is by no 
means desirable ; the time is too limited, and one great object is to 
raise them up from their common, secular engagements, and prodnce 
atone of thinking, and a habit of acting more in unison with the 
duties that are before them; it is to break off their associations with 
the world, and fit them for new associations and entire consecration 
of heart and life to this important work. Some might suggest that 
an Education Society for this special purpose, might be formed, and 
apportion the applicants to the different colleges and pay for their 
support. Perhaps this would be an excellent plan, if the number of 
ents, became large, and the associations failed in their duty of 
furnishing men and money for the cause. In such circumstances an 
appeal might be made to the country generally. But it does seem 
to be the special duty of the county associations to attend with speed 
and liberality to this important work. And if the four midland 
counties, embracing upwards of one hundred churches of the Inde- 
pendent denomination, entered upon this question with the energy 
which they are capable of exerting, and gave a very small portion 
of their substance, of which some of them possess abundance, ten 
home missionary students might attend the lectures of Spring Hill 
College before the winter closes. Or if the associations demand the 
quid pro quo for every £30 they send to sustain a home missionary 
student, let the associations sustaining him, have three monthis labour 
of the individual in question in the villages of the county, and be per- 
mitted to claim his assistance during other parts of the year on the 
Sabbath-days. Churches also sending a member to prepare for this 
work would consider it their special duty to make extra exertions 
during his term of study, and surely some rich members of our 
churches would be willing to prepare a native teacher for England, 
a8 readily as some are found to sustain native teachers in India. 
Besides, it cannot be doubted, but that the Home Missionary Society 
would gladly avail itself of such an opportunity of obtaining instruc- 
tion for some who are recommended to them, but who are not fit to 
engage in labour without considerable preparation. There would 
be this advantage in combining the proposed plan of instructing 


evangelists with the present institutions. There would be no addi- 
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tional outlay of money for buildings, no additional tutors would be 
required. Boarded in pious families approved of by the committee, 
they would be under the superintendence of the managers and tutors, 
and be subject to proper regulations ; and having been been educated 
for a specific purpose, it would be understood, that five years at 
least, after leaving their academical studies, should be devoted to 
the association that supported them in labouring in these counties ; 
and if they should cease to be home missionaries, and accept of 
a pastoral charge before the expiration of that term of years, it 
must also be understood, that they or their friends refund the 
expense which has been incurred in their education. 

if, in this simple and feasible way, ten well-trained zealous men 
could be furnished to the four counties, in two or three years, (we 
in the mean time preparing the way for them,) it is impossible to 
calculate the beneficial bearing on the interests of religion around 
us, All this would be in addition to the regular students, on whose 
services, in these counties, we cannot so surely calculate, after their 
term of study is ended, as on those who have been trained for this 
particular locality. If the suggested plan could be carried out, 
and each college receive its fair quota, in ten years some hundreds 
of labourers would be provided for onr destitute country, whose 
special work would be the cultivation of the waste places of our 
land. At any rate, it will be of immense advantage to the rest of 
England, if we can hit on some practicable scheme, which, without 
calling into operation any new national institution that might be 
viewed with jealousy or distrust, can give additional power to ex- 
isting societies. England must be evangelized, as far as our exer- 
tions can do this, through our county associations ; so that whatever 
may be done in future, in the way of organization, to call out 
the energies of the whole denomination, the national institution, if 
ever formed, must act through existing local societies, or use means 
to bring such into existence where, unhappily, they have never been 
formed. It may depend on future developments whether or not 
an Evangelical Society can be established for England. Our 
churches cannot possibly restrict its exertions to the rule or principle 
on which the present Home Missionary Society is founded, unless we 
find other denominations ready to act with us on the same principle, 
and assist the funds equally with ourselves ; nor does it appear that, 
at present, we can depend on the Congregational Union for aid. 
As our churches become more united, externally as well as in 
principle, and that important institution secures the confidence ot 
all our churches, it may form a proper and consistent medium 
through which the wealthier churches and Christians of our body 
may assist the most destitute parts of onr country, and the weaker 
associations, who may need pecuniary aid. The duty of doing some- 
thing immediately rests with ourselves; and what we do, must re- 
spect the most extended efforts of the future as well as the present time. 
We have to depend upon our own energies, instrumentally, and not 
to wait till others move. The Great Head of the Church has placed 
our churches in the very centre of energy in all secular matters. 
Science has placed within our reach the extremities of England, and 
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the claims of our home population have come more before some of 
our pastors and churches than perhaps they have done in any other 
section of our provinces. We have wealth, means of instruction, and 
we cannot doubt men and sufficient help will be found among our 
ple. The chief—the main object will be so to interest our 
rs and churches in the subject, as to draw out our latent ener- 

ies, and constrain us to act up to our principles. 

Other methods might have been suggested. One has been named, 
which is deserving of serious consideration—the publishing of a 
weekly or pesuirs periodical, which might emanate from Bir- 
mingham, and circulate through the four counties, or through as 
many associations as were willing to unite in the plan. It would 
not meddle with politics, but be a missionary herald, containing a 
brief discourse, suited to villagers, and fitted to assist our readers 
who visit the rural districts; also to contain information respecting 
the spread of religion in America, in France, and Germany, anc 
expecially in England. Let it be open for communications of this 
kind from correspondents in any quarter, the main object being to 

ive information as to the spread of religion, to rouse and increase 

e missionary spirit, and to furnish materials for our home mission- 
ary prayer meetings. If any church and congregation would 
engage to take a certain number for one year, the plan could be 
fairly tried, and a circulation of two or three thousand secured for 
each number. Some of our pastors could engage to furnish mate- 
rials from America, others from Germany and the Continent gene- 
rally, and many of them would, no doubt, furnish original com- 
munications bearing on the object we should have in view. As to 
an editor or editors, no town in our provinces could be better fitted 
for supplying them than Birmingham. We have fathers in the 
ministry who have retired from the active engagements of the pas- 
toral office, whose habits are literary, and to whom an engagement 
of this kind would be a pleasant relaxation, provided they were sup- 
plied with abundant materials. We must use the press more than 
we have done, or it will turn against us. We do not say we are to 
use it in a sectarian or exclusive spirit, but we must keep ourselves 
before the public. We cannot have public opinion with us if we re- 
main in the back ground amidst the stir, and excitement, and enter- 
prize of modern times. It is our duty to show that we, as Congre- 
gationalists are furnishing our fair quota of healthy aliment for the 
masses of the community, and that we are doing this without the 

ison of personalities or unchristian asperity. There is every thing 
in our principles worthy of attention; and it is of immense moment, 
as far as the honour, influence, and respectability of our denomina- 
tion is concerned, to show what they are, and that they constrain us, 
in a spirit of liberality to others, to seek their promulgation, through 
the simple and faithful preaching of the great doctrines of the 
Reformation. If a committee were formed of two ministers from 
each county, to manage the interests of such a periodical, making 
the tutors of our new college members ex-officio, some plan worthy 
of us might be carried out, and become a useful auxiliary in pro- 
moting the spread of religion in the midland counties. There can 
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be little doubt but that the religious press of America has been one 
of the main instruments in increasing the missionary spirit in that 
country, and securing greater attention to home and foreign objects 
than they possessed before. The plan seems at least worthy of con- 
sideration. ‘ 

We might have suggested more magnificent schemes; but it 
appeared better to name those which might be practicable, leaving it 
to the brethren to offer other suggestions which may have occurred 
to them while hearing the observations now made. Let us all be im- 
pressed with the thought—that what we do, should be done quickly, 





ON THE PHARAOH OF THE EXODUS. 


In his admirable work on the manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians,* Mr. Wilkinson has endeavoured to identify the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus with Thothmes III, one of the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty, according to the chronological tables which he has adopted. 
This opinion is strongly opposed in the Congregational Magazine 
for June last by an able correspondent, under the signature of I. C. ; 
but, as that author has omitted some points which tend to render his 
argument more complete, and as the subject is one of considerable 
importance, the following remarks are offered as a supplement to the 
previous discussion. It is pleasing to notice in the outset that 
this controversy is of a perfectly amicable character; since Mr. 
Wilkinson’s distinguished merit, as a learned and elaborate writer 
on Egyptian antiquities, is happily untarnished by any hostile at- 
tack, either open or insidious, on the authority of the sacred volume. 
In the very first page of his work, that authority is, on the contrary, 
acknowledged in the most explicit terms.—‘‘ The oldest and most 
authentic record of the primeval state of the world,”—says our 
author,—“ is unquestionably the scripture history ; and, though the 
origin of its early inhabitants is only traced in a general and com- 
pre ensive manner, we have sufficient data for conjecture on some 
interesting points.”—Vol. i. p. 1. 

The objections about to be proposed are chiefly confined to his 
mode of interpreting scripture; which, if a neighbouring passage 
is to be taken as a specimen, may naturally be supposed to be some- 
times of a doubtful nature, and too much in accordance with the 
mythical school of modern German theology.—‘ I am filly 
aware,”—he continues,—‘‘ of the profound metaphysical import 
of the first book of Moses; but the allusions to real events are 
no less obvious and important, and it is to these alone that I 
shall have occasion to advert in the present inquiry.”—Vol. i. p. 2. 
Now, the notion of any part of the writings of Moses being 
merely metaphysical or allegorical is utterly negatived hy many 
other portions of the sacred volume, which uniformly cite them as a 
regular history, concise, indeed, and couched in very simple and 


* J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. &c. On the Manners and Customs of the 
ancient Egyptians, in 3 vols, 8vo. London, 1837. 
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ular language, but still a genuine history of the latest arrange- 
ment of the earth, and of the earliest period of the human race. 

In like manner, in the case now under consideration, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, having adopted a favourite notion respecting the monarch 
who ruled over Egypt, when by divine interposition the people 
of Israel were emancipated from that oppressive country, neglects 
or misinterprets the scriptural testimony on the subject; which, 
when rightly considered, is found to be entirely subversive of his 
hypothesis. To render the following discussion more useful and 
intelligible, an abstract of Mr. Wilkinson's table of the eighteenth 
dynasty of Theban, or Diospolitan kings is here inserted. 


“¢ EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OF EGYPTIAN KINGS. 


Name from Monuments. Date of Accession. _ Name from Monuments. Date of Accession, 
B.C. B.C. 

eras. . . . . 1575'| Regeney 2 2 SS 8 

Amunoph I. . . . . « - 1550, AmunophIII. . . . . . 1430 


Amense, his sister. ; | Amun-men. . .. . . ~ 1408 
ThothmesI. . . . . ~ + 1532 | Remesso,orRemesesI.. . . 1395 
Thothmes II.. . . . «© « 1505 | Ome k,. « 6% 4 we (eee 
Thothmes III. . . . . 1495 | RemesesII. . . . . . . 1355 
Amunoph Il. . . . . + 1456 | Pthahmen—Thmeioftep . . 1289 
ThothmesIV. . . . . . 1446 | Vol. i. pp. 47, 48.” 


Among these kings Thothmes III. is regarded as the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus by Mr, Wilkinson, and Pthahmen by Lord Prudhoe, 
afellow-labourer in the same field, whose attainments and authority 
in this department of literature are highly and deservedly esteemed. 
So wide a difference of opinion, between persons of so much learn- 
ing and research, may well excite doubts respecting the chronolo 
of that remote period ; the uncertainty of which is, indeed, in the fol- 
lowing passages frankly acknowledged by the author himself.—‘ I 
commence the present work with a brief account of the general his- 
tory, and early advancement of that ancient state. But if, as must 
necessarily be the case, this account is deficient and unsatisfactory, I 

lead as my excuse the scanty means of information afforded, either 

the writers of antiquity, or by monumental record ; and trust 
that the reader will indulgently consider the difficulties which 
present themselves in so intricate a question.”—Preface, p. vi. 
“The era of Sheshonk [I. the Shishak of S. S. whose accession 
is in these tables dated 981, B. c.] is the first fixed point for the 
establishment of chronological data; and we have been enabled, 
by reckoning backwards to the Exodus, and from inscriptions on 
the monuments, to fix the probable duration and date of pe: reign.” 
Vol. i. p. 137. In like manner, Lord Prudhoe confesses,—* It is 
extremely difficult to determine the date of the Exodus in Egyptian 
history, from the want of sufficient data in the Bible, and from the 
incorrectness of names given by ancient historians ; but the event is 
so important that even an attempt to ascertain that date must be in- 
teresting.” —p. 77. 

After noticing these concessions, the two opinions may be stated as 
follows :—*‘ The reign of Thothmes III.,”—says Mr. Wilkinsoin— 
“is one of the most remarkable that occurs in the history of Egypt. 
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He was a prince who aspired to the merit of benefiting his coun. 
try by an unbounded encouragement of the arts of peace and war, 
«+++. It wasin the fourth year of his reign that I Suppose 
the Exodus of the Israelites to have taken place ; and the wars he 
undertook, and the monnments he erected, must date subse uently 
to that event. ..... We find the date of his thirty-fourth year 
on the monuments. ...... . After a reign of about thirty- 
nine years, he was succeeded by his son Amunoph ITI.”—p. 58-56, 
On the other hand, he remarks—‘‘ Lord Prudhoe places the 
Exodus in the reign of Pthahmen, or, as he writes it, Pthamenoph, 
the last king of the eighteenth dynasty, and consequently the dates 
of those monarchs are all thrown back [i. e. by Lord Prudhoe] 
about two hundred years. The decision of this interesting ques- 
tion I leave to the learned reader, and shall feel great satisfaction 
when the subject becomes so well understood as to enable a positive 
opinion to be pronounced upon it "—p. 81. 

Such being the doubts and difficulties of the case, it is evident 
that, although both these opinions may possibly be false, only one 
of them can be true; and, if a choice is to be made between the 
two, that of Lord Prudhoe seems to be by far the most probable, 
because it is the most in harmony with the scriptural narrative, the 
superior authority of which both writers willingly admit. With 
this unerring standard the supposition of Mr. Wilkinson is, indeed, 
totally at variance, and must consequently be rejected ; although he 
himself is so far from seeing this that he labours strenuously, but 
unsuccessfully, to demonstrate their accordance. The train of 
erroneous reasoning which he pursues on this occasion furnishes a 
striking example of the tendency of an over-indulged but mistaken 
hypothesis to vitiate the judgment, and would be almost Indicrous, 
were it not painful to see a man of learning and merit in so untoward a 
predicament. Perceiving at once that, if the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
was drowned in the Red Sea, he could not have been the prince who 
survived that event more than thirty years, he endeavours to show 
that the notion of his perishing in the general catastrophe is a vulgar 
error. In this attempt he not only, however, entirely fails, but commits 
two serious errors himself’; the first, in maintaining that the death 
of Pharaoh is not intimated by Moses, the second, in suggesting 
that the credibility of one portion of scripture may be greater than 
that of another. These are his words, already quoted by I. C.— 
*« Indeed, there is no authority in the writings of Moses for sup- 
posing that Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea; and, from our 
finding that, wherever any fact is mentioned in the Bible history, 
we do not discover any thing on the monuments which tends to con- 
tradict it, we may conclude that these two authorities will not here 
be at variance with each other. And, in order to show that in this 
instance the same agreement exists between them, and to prevent @ 
vulgar error, perpetuated by constant repetition, from being brought 
forward to impugn the accuracy of the Jewish historian, it 1s @ 
pleasing duty to examine the account given in the book of Exodus. 
According to it, Pharaoh led his army in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and overtook the Israclites ‘encamping by the sea, beside Pi- 
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Hahiroth, before Baal-zephon.’ Th i i 
f 3 e Israelites hi 
channel of the sea, the army of Pharaoh, ¢ hi bested — = 
nel of j m is chariots, and horse- 
men,’ pursued them; and all those who went in after th 
overwhelmed by the returning waters. This, however, i deuliaed 
to * the chariots and the horsemen, and all the host of Pha Te 
came into the sea after them;’ and, neither here, nor in the Pr 
which Moses sang on the occasion of their deliverance is oa 4 
tion made of the king’s death, an event of sufficient cons sinedtaa 
least to have been noticed, and one whicl a a 
Tied.’ {Extdes, xiv = a) V — a not have been 
iv. 3 xv. 4. 1e autho 
{Psalm exxxvi. ver. 15.] can scarcely be opposed ord f Moron 
even were the death of Pharaoh "positively asserted ; * fo ine 
cannot even be argued from the expression,—‘ He overtl a Ph —- 
and his host in the Red Sea,’—since the death of a sland chi ~e 
Men a of his defeat and onthndts age 54 55 os 
ow, waiving for a moment all other objecti se ie i. 
4 é ction 
slightest degree Tikely that the awful chantinenina inflicted he Ey “- 
byan offended God, the humiliation of its pride, the spoil Pus 
= _ orem a of its population, the destrnction of its be ~ 
the loss of its Israelitish helots, w sricd 
0 f s ould be followed | io 
of splendid military achievem i Ree 
did ent, and great : i 
Yet, this is the notion entertained by Mr Wilkines - ao ? 
surely have forgotten that even before the final cunt ol + 
servants of Pharaoh said to him,—** Knowest tl epi apn 
pt is destroyed ?’— Exodus, s. 7.—“ The yes sia ea 
a proceeds,—‘* enabled Thothmes to cnattind i = 
with the northern nations, before menti wi wd 
ne ioned, with i 
and success ; and it is not impossible that its less eae meadée 
after the time of Amun-m-gori II. [B.c. 1580. ] was ¢ ri ema 
a a Jews in Egypt. At all events, wil Pridee w 
its having been carricd on by this mon it Dae 
: gt y this arch with more tl 
vigour ; and, in consequence of th i a ane 
Beints, the records of hi e encouragement given to the arts 
vis successes sculptured 
he a have been preserved to the seasiat Met 35 or a 
ow much more probable and judicious are the ity rps tao 
Matinee the, wher meting the Sellewings cordon ‘of tage 
~— less connected with the Jewish gubiedeetiens inal E one 
alley Horus, one of the predecessors of Ay : a 
emeses I. the new king who knew not Joseph; 3. Osin 3 =5 
a who oppressed the Jews; 4. ethers Tl : an ~~ ~~ 
‘ os a Raamses ; 5. Pthamenoph, the Pharaoh ofthe Bedéust 
“The ies te Rave oe placed with an stthadliand,aanhmerieie 5 
in Egypt] were a very large body. ' parm 
i ‘ gyp ‘ ry large body. To oppr 
> dere a bondage required a powerful monarch, and ree oe 
yere, in an eminent deg Osiri ' } 
The labou ’ egree, Osiri I. and Remes 
i rs of so great a populati ld ; — 
guished, and no Pharaol population could not fail to be distin- 
f° araohs have left finer buildi i 
numbers than these two ki wes saa Yd 
arab se two kings. A successful revolt could Ty tak 
a feeble monarch, and s <7 
arch, and such was Pthan ; 
Bayt, so great a population would inflict a blow on pagar oa ~~ 
pt, and canse a lasting debility. Such was the st: prosperity of 
on on \ as the — Egvpt after 
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the reign of Remeses II. when a sudden decline of the arts and 
power of the country ensued; and, if at the accession of Re 
meses III. they for a time re-appeared, and in great splendour, 
yet with this monarch the glory of ancient Egypt departed for ever.” 
—pp. 80, 81. If the chain of evidence were in other respects a 
little more complete, the opinion of Lord Prudhoe on this subject 
might, with some modifications, be readily adopted. 

But, to return to Mr. Wilkinson. He imagines that, while the 
chariots, and the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh went into 
the Red Sea, and perished, the king himself remained on the shore, 
and escaped; that no mention of his death is made in the Mosaic 
narrative ; and that, if it seems to be intimated in one of the Psalms, 
the authority of a Psalm can scarcely be opposed to that of Moses; 
but that, in fact, it is not so intimated, since the Psalm only mentions 
the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host, and the death of a monarch 
is not the necessary consequence of his defeat and overthrow. It 
would, perhaps, be difficult to find another instance, in which so great 
a number of serious and palpable errors are crowded into so small a 
compass. In opposition to these views it may be plainly shown 
that Moses does intimate the death of Pharaoh; that, if he had not, 
it is positively stated in other parts of scripture; that the supply of 
an omission, had it occurred, would not have been a contradiction ; 
and that the authority of all parts of the sacred volume is equal, in- 
fallible, and divine. 

This part of the argument is well treated, as has been before 
remarked, by I. C. who points out the incongruity of supposing 
that God would have spared Pharaoh only, and have poured out 
all his vengeance on the instruments of his tyranny. Pharaoh was 
foremost in crime, and, therefore, ought to ae been so in punish- 
ment; more especially as he was not a mere nominal, or ceremonial 
king, but an absolute and active monarch, who set the example of 
that stubborn and presumptuous opposition to the divine commands, 
which was too faithfully seconded by his subjects. It would have 
been quite unbecoming the dignity and justice of the divine inter- 
position, if the head of the offending nation had escaped the well 
merited destruction, in which his army was without exception in- 
volved. Besides, as kings were then wont, he led his troops in 
person, mounted on as lendid horse ; and, can it for a moment be 
imagined that, when in the full ardour of pursuing the fugitive 
Israelites the whole Egyptian host rushed into the open channel of 
the Red Sea, their sovereign alone, the most interested and the 
most incensed of them all, remained behind? The notion is incre- 
dible. 

But, independently of presumptive evidence, the fact is ascer- 
tained beyond all dispute by various statements and allusions in 
scripture, both before and after the event; wherein Pharaoh is at 
oace conjoined with his subjects, and distinguished from them. In 
the preceding plague of the destruction of the first-born, both were, 
in like manner, equally included.—‘* And the Lord said to Moses, 
Yet will I bring one plague more on Pharaoh, and on Egypt; — 
and, accordingly,—* at midnight, the Lord smote all the first-born 
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jn the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat 
on his throne to the first-born of the captive that was in the dun- 
and all the first-born of cattle.”—Exodus, xi. 1; xii. 29. 
when denouncing the final destruction in the Red Sea, whereof 
the previous plague, involving alike both man and the lower ani- 
mals, was an appropriate prelude, God repeatedly and emphati- 
cally declared, —‘* I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and he shall fol- 
low after them, and I will be honoured on Pharaoh, and on all 
his host, that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord... . 
..+. I will harden the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall 
follow them, and I will get me honour on Pharaoh, and on all his 
host, on his chariots, a on his horsemen; and the Egyptians shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I have gotten me honour on Pha- 
raoh, on his chariots, and on his horsemen.” —Exod. xiv. 4, 17, 18. 
The subsequent references to this stupendous judgment are, as 
might be expected, numerous and striking ; and, in all of them, 
Pharaoh is distinctly conjoined with his people, the uniform style 
being, —“ Pharaoh, and all his servants, and all his land.”— Exod. 
xvi. 8; Deut. vi. 22; vii. 18; xi. 3; xxix. 2; xxxiv. 11; 
Nehem. ix. 10; Psalm cxxxv. ver. 9. 

And, if all this were insufficient, there still remain three or four 
cardinal passages, which decide the question in the most unequivocal 
manner. At the commencement of his Song of triumph Moses 
says,—*‘ I will sing to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously :— 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea ;”—and, at the end 
of it, sums up the whole in one short but weighty sentence,—‘* The 
horse of Pharaoh went in, with his chariots and with his horsemen, 
into the sea,* and the Lord brought again the waters of the sea 
upon them.”—-The same assertion is repeated by the Psalmist, 
who declares,—‘* He overthrew Pharaoh, and his host,’”—not in 
the vague and general sense suggested by Mr. Wilkinson, but— 
“in the Red Sea ;’—out of which no Egyptian returned alive ; 
and, in another passage, as if to preclude the supposition of 
a single individual escaping the universal ruin,—‘‘ The waters co- 
vered their enemies, there was not one of them left.” Exodus 
xv. 1,19; Psalm evi. v. 11; Psalm cxxxvi. v. 15. The inevitable 
conclusion from the whole is that the king of Egypt at the 
time of the Exodus perished, with his army, in their insane and 
impious contest with the God of Israel; and, consequently, that, 
whether he can be identified with Pthahmen or not, he was a different 
person from Thothmes III, who successfully cultivated the arts of 
war and peace, and whose reign was long and prosperous. 

_ Inrefutation of some other errors connected with the same subject, 
into which Mr. Wilkinson seems to have fallen, few remarks will be 
Tequisite. Supposing the death of Pharaoh had been omitted by 
Moses, but recorded in one of the Psalms, the latter statement 
would have been abundantly sufficient to establish the fact, and no 


* It is quite plain that AED “ Pharaoh's horse,” is merely a poetical eu- 
phemism or the king of Egypt ; whose horse, assuredly, did not enter without 
arider, or with any other rider than Pharaoh himself, into the channel of the 
Red Sea, where both perished. . 
4 2 
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discrepancy would have existed, unless Moses had positively affirmed 
that Pharaoh escaped ; since, among several narratives of the same 
event, the mere supply of a deficiency docs not necessarily imply a 
contradiction. It would, in like manner, be superfluous to insist at 
any length on the equal claim to belief of all parts of the sacred volume 
in opposition to the distinction made by Mr. Wilkinson between the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms, had not similar notions been occasionally 
entertained by other writers of great merit, with whom even I. ¢. 
must apparently be classed; since he defends the Psalms on the 
ground of their celebrating well-known events, and having in many 
cases been penned at the time when those events took place, just as if 
their credibility depended on these circumstances, and not on their 
absolute and intrinsic authority. 

Considered in this point of view, notwithstanding all that has of 
late been so elaborately urged on the other side of the question, the 
ordinary reading of the celebrated text in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17,—“ All 
Scripture is divinely inspired, and useful for instruction, &c.”—seems 
to be the true one, being in exact accordance with several other 
passages which cannot be differently interpreted, such as,—‘+ What- 
soever things were formerly written [in Scripture] were written for 
our instruction, that through patience and consolation of the Scrip- 
tures we might have hope ;”—*‘ All these things happened to them 
as examples, and were written for our admonition to whom the 
ends of the ages are at hand ;”—and,—‘‘ No prophecy of Scrip- 
ture furnishes its own interpretation; for prophecy was not delivered 
in former times by the will of man, but holy men of God spake [as 
they were] moved by the Holy Spirit.”—Rom. xv. 4.; 1 Corinth. 
x. 11.; 2 Peter i. 20, 21. Inthe New Testament the words ypagy, 
and ypagaé, are always used in a technical sense, and sometimes, as 
in Rom. i. 2; xvi. 26. ; and 2 Peter i. 20; without the article; and, 
as in all other places they signify the Holy Scriptures, it is highly 
improbable that in this particular passage they should mean any 
thing else. On the contrary, after noticing with great satisfaction 
Timothy’s acquaintance from his childhood with the sacred writings, 
"—ré iepa ypcppara—which must of course have been those of the Old 
Testament, it was perfectly natural and snitable for the apostle Paul, 
more especially at a time when those writings were perhaps by 
many persons depreciated, as obsolete and unprofitable, to add,— 
‘‘ All Scripture is divinely inspired, and useful for instruction, ke.” 
To say that—‘‘ Every divinely inspired writing is also useful, &e.”— 
besides being little better than a truism, is a frigid and scholastic 
mode of speaking, not in unison with the apostle’s style, which is 
in general popular and nervous, even to negligence ; whilst the usual 
reading is congenial and appropriate. 

On this subject it is much to be regretted that men of great 
piety and learning have sometimes used a laxity or inaccuracy of 
expression, which, although it may produce no ill effect on 
their own minds, can scarcely fail to prove injurious to those of 
others, less instructed, or less religious than themselves. The error 
consists in not sufficiently distinguishing between the divine authority 
common to the whole of Scripture, and the various modes and 
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degrees of divine influence under which its several parts were com- 
. In this, as in all his other works, God displays his wisdom 
no less than his power, by limiting as much as possible the extent of 
his interposition, and doing all that is necessary, but no more. 
When a prophet or inspired person delivers a message from above, 
accompanied with the requisite proofs and credentials, although in 
the composition of its different parts the kind and degree of inspira- 
tion may vary exceedingly, from the most absolute and plenary 
dictation to the simplest superintendence or suggestion, the whole 
without exception is explicitly proposed on the ground of divine 
authority. To enquire what are the materials, or whence they were 
immediately derived, is, comparatively, of little practical import- 
ance; but it is of the greatest consequence to understand that they 
were adopted and employed by the Holy Spirit. In a critical point 
of view, it is, however, of much advantage to perceive, what is plain- 
ly stated in the Scripture itself; namely that, although always 
acting under divine superintendence, the sacred writers were on 
many occasions allowed to express their own thoughts in their own 
words; owing to which they often exhibit the peculiarities of their 
character and position, and sometimes commit slight errors in gram- 
mar, or inaccuracies in narration, which, being of no serious mo- 
ment, it was not worth while to correct. Admitting the immense 
disparity between the cases, it is just as if a human sovereign, di- 
recting a secretary to publish a royal proclamation, should furnish 
him with all the necessary details and instructions, sometimes with 
the very words to be employed, at other times only with the general 
sentiment and import, and, finally, after revising the entire docu- 
ment, should approve and sanction it by his signature and seal. Or, 
to use a more congenial illustration, it is like the narratives of the 
evangelists, Mark and Luke; which, having been compiled at the 
uest, and under the inspection of some of the apostles, from ma- 
terials supplied by their oral discourses, are justly regarded as an 
authentic part of the apostolical testimony, although not directly 
written by themselves. 

In perusing the holy scriptures, allowance must of course be 
made for accidental corruptions of the text, for peculiarities of 
customs and manners, for popular and figurative modes of speech, 
for difficulties arising from remoteness of time and place, and 
for obscurities depending on want of information, or inseparable 
from the nature of the subject. These and similar matters consti- 
tute the legitimate province of biblical criticism; but, when all 
possible correction and illustration have been supplied, every part of 
genuine scripture, whether historical or prophetical, doctrinal or 
practical, however various with respect to quality or value, however 
differing with respect to mode or degree of suggestion, must be 
regarded as of divine, and consequently of equal authority, as sub- 
stantially true in the sense wherein it is proposed, and as more or 
less =— to the professed end and design of the whole, namely,— 
“to make men wise to salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.” 

W. S$. 
London, October, 1838 
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THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH, HEAD OVER ALL THINGs; 
ILLUSTRATED BY ANALOGIES BETWEEN NATURE, PRO. 
VIDENCE, AND GRACE, 


(Continued from page 608.) 


6. Tuere is the same apparent mixture of good and evil, order 
and confusion, light and darkness, in each of the three kingdoms. 

Look where you will in this world, you see a er scene, 
The eye of man never rests on a spot of unmixed good or unmixed 
ill. Not acreature exists within the whole range of our observa- 
tion, that does not ‘drink a cup of mingled sweet and bitter. What 
animal ever lived and died without experiencing both pleasure and 
pain. Jan, does he receive good at the hand of Providence, and 
does he not also receive evil? Nor is there a just man on earth, 
that doeth good and sinneth not. Natural good and natural evil, 
providential good and providential evil, spiritual good and spiritual 
evil every where commingle. Like opposite polarities, the existence 
of the one always indicates the existence of the other.* 

Are there “ wars and fightings” in the spiritual world? So 
there are in society. So there are in the animal kingdom. There 
is war every where on earth—there was war in heaven once. Na- 
tural, civil, and ecclesiastical history are severally histories of alter- 
nate war and peace, battles and truces, cruel oppressions and cruel 
sufferings. ‘* The whole creation groaneth oil travaileth in pain 
together.” 

Does slavery exist in human society? So it does among the 
lower animals. White ants, like white men, capture their coloured 
brethren, and doom them to involuntary, perpetual servitude.t And 
slavery exists in this spiritual world too.t 

Are there earthquakes in nature? There are also moral and 
spiritual earthquakes—convulsions which shake society and the 
church to their foundations, and threaten to destroy their very ex- 
istence. 

Some churches sometimes exhibit a most lovely spectacle of order, 
and harmony, and peace. Such was the state of the church at 
Jerusalem in its infancy, when no man claimed or sought any thing 
as his own, none gloried in wealth, and none suffered from poverty ; 


* Plato in his Phaedo, speaking of pleasure and pain, says, “ If any person 
pursues and receives the one, he is almost always under a necessity of re- 
ceiving the other, as if both of them depended from one summit.” Phaedo HI. 

+ See Nat. Hist. of Insects, Family Library, No. VIII. chap. 7. “ The 
legionary ant is actually formed to be a slave-dealer, attacking the nests of other 
species, stealing their young, rearing them, and thus by shifting all the domesue 
labours of their republic on strangers, escaping from labour themselves. This 
curious fact, first discovered by Huber, has been confirmed by Latreille, and 18 
admitted by all naturalists. The slave is distinguished from his master by being 
= a dark ash colour, so as to be entitled to the name of negro. (Formica 
usea.)”” < 

t Rom. vi.16. “ His servants (slaves dovAoi) ye are, to whom ye obey. 
John viii. 34. 1 Pet. v. 8. Eph, ii. 2. 
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«and they continued daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness, and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favour with 
all the people.” But it was not always so with the church at Jeru- 
salem or other apostolic churches. It was not long before Paul was 
under the necessity of rebuking the church at Corinth for such 
disorders as were ** not even named among the Gentiles,” and pro- 
nouncing the members ‘‘ carnal” because of ‘ enryings, strifes, and 
divisions among them.” There was envy and jealousy, cowardice 
and treachery in the chosen band of Christ’s apostles. And none 
need be told, for every eye hath seen and every ear hath heard, how 
much there now is in the church of that strife, which is accompanied 
with “confusion and every evil work.” 

In like manner, there is here and there a regular and cheerful 
family, an orderly and quiet community, a peaceful and happy 
nation. But how often does confusion succeed order in these very 
families, and communities, and nations; or if not in the same, how 
does it prevail in others around them? Sometimes the good man 

rs and the bad only suffers, but how often the tables are 
turned and the order reversed! And oftener still ‘* one event hap- 
peneth to all.” 

In like manner in the natural world, there are deserts amid tro- 
pical verdure, and oiises amid deserts. There is an Atna in fertile 
Sicily, and a Vesuvius threatening the rich fields and blooming 
villages, and beautiful bay of Naples. The tempest breaks in upon 
the sunshine, the earthquake succeeds the calm, and the blazing 
meteor, the streaming comet, and the appearing and disappearing star 
seem to disturb the harmony of the higher heavens. Throughout the 
divine economy, strange disorder and confusion are set over against 
— order and harmony. 

tisacommon complaint of deists that there is obscurity in the 
Bible, and mystery in the whole scheme of grace. But is there no 
obscurity in the deist’s Bible, no mystery in the divine economy, 
which the deist acknowledges? Had the economy of grace been 
all light and brightness, it would have been too unlike the constitu- 
tion and course of nature, to be referable to the same author. Now, 
where, in God’s works, is there not obscurity and mystery? I may 
find such a spot in another world, but I never have in this. There 
is light everywhere, but only enough to make the darkness visible ; 
and the more light there is, the more we are sensible of the darkness, 
Just as the larger the sphere illumined by a lamp in the open air at 
midnight, the more extensive is the concavity of darkness, by which 
itis enveloped. There never has been a day in this world which did 
not answer in some respects the description of the prophet: ‘¢ It 
shall come to pass in that day, that the light shall not be clear nor 
dark—not day nor night.” “There is light enough in nature, provi- 
dence, and grace severally, to guide us in all matters of practical 
utility or necessity, but if you would explore further, you enter the 
region of darkness. If you look downwards, you can only penetrate 

surface, only examine a few scratches in the rind of the earth. 
If you look around you, every mineral is a cabinet of wonders, 
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every plant a natural labyrinth, every animal a microcosm of mys. 
teries, and of every element, it may be said as of the wind, “ thoy 
canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.” If you turn 
your eye upwards, the stars twinkle very far, but you know not how 
far above your head, their dimensions and velocities are very great, 
but how great in most cases none can tell, while as to the specific 
purposes, which they are made to subserve, you are left to mere 
conjecture. 

And the deist’s New Testament, the book of providence, is there 
less mystery in that than in the New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? Then why all those anxieties and perplexi- 
ties, and murmurings and repinings, of which the mouths of world- 
lings and the books of infidels are full? 

itis this mixture of good and evil, order and confusion, light and 
darkness, which gives such a colour of plausibility to the most op- 
posite views of our world. Voltaire looks only at the dark side of 
the picture, and uses the following language of complaint. “ Who 
can, without horror, consider the whole world as the empire of 
destruction ! It abounds with wonders; it abounds also with victims. 
It is a vast field of carnage and contagion. Every species is 
without pity pursued and torn to pieces through the earth, and air, 
and water. 

‘¢ In man there is more wretchedness, than in all the other animals 
a together. He loves life, and yet he knows that he must die. 

f he enjoys a transient good, he suffers various evils, and is at last 
devoured by worms. This knowledge is his fatal prerogative—all 
other animals have it not. He spends the transient moments of his 
existence in diffusing the miseries he suffers, in cutting the throats 
of his fellow creatures for pay, in cheating and being cheated, in 
robbing and being robbed, in serving that he might command, and 
in repenting of all he does. The bulk of mankind are a crowd of 
wretches equally criminal and unfortunate, and the globe contains 
rather carcasses than men. I tremble on the review of this dreadful 
picture, to find that it contains a complaint against providence itself, 
and I wish I had never been born.” 

Paley looks chiefly at the bright side of the picture, and says, “ It 
is a happy world, after all. The air, the earth, the water, teem 
with delighted existence. In a spring noon or a summer's eve, 
on which ever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd 
upon my view. Swarms of new-born flies are trying their pinions 
in the air. Their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, their gra- 
tuitous activity, their continual change of place without use or 
purpose testify their joy and the exultation which they feel in their 
newly-discovered faculties. . . . If we look to what the waters pro- 
duce, shoals of the fry of fish frequent the margins of rivers, of 
lakes, and of the sea itself. These are so happy that they know 
not what to do with themselves. . .. A child is delighted with 
speaking without knowing any thing to say, and with walking 
without knowing where to go. The young are happy in enjoying 
pleasure, the old are happy when free from pain.” Halyburton, in 
the midst of affliction and in full view of death, looks on the same 
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side and exclaims, ‘* Oh, blessed be God that I wasborn. I have a 
father and mother, and ten brothers and sisters in heaven, and I 
shall be the eleventh. Oh, there is a telling in this providence, 
and I shall be telling it forever. If there be such a glory in his 
conduct towards me now, what will it be to see the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne! Blessed be God that ever I was born.” 

Now were not the present such a mixed state of things as I have 
described, different views might be taken of it, but not views dia- 
metrically opposite, yet both apparently just and true. And God 
makes use of this very mixture of good and evil to test and deve- 
lope and form character. There is such a preponderance of good 
in nature, as to furnish presumptive evidence of the goodness of its 
author, but such a mixture of evil as to give scope for the develope- 
ment of a heart of unbelief and discontent. There is such a pre- 

erance of order and justice in the providential government of 
this world as to create a presumption, that God is just, but such a 
mixture of disorder and injustice as to afford a strong argument for 
a future state. There is such a preponderance of light in the Bible, 
as to satisfy a reasonable mind of its truth and sacredness, but such 
amixture of darkness as to let the perverse heart wander and cavil, 
and despise and perish. It would seem as if God intended in this 
~ hem analogy to present us everywhere with the most sensible 
and striking proof, that he reigns alike in the realms of nature, pro- 
vidence, and grace, and that we are now living in a state of trial, 
the issue of which will be a state of unmixed good or unmixed ill 
inanother world. But this leads me to a seventh analogy. 

7. Innature, providence, and grace alike, God brings good out of 
evil, order out of confusion, light out of darkness. 

It has been already intimated, that character is better tested and 
developed in a mixed state. There can be no trial of faith, in a 
world of such effulgent light, as enforces belief. No trial of pa- 
tience, where there are not ills to provoke impatience. And reason 
accords with revelation in pronouncing the trial of these virtues to 
be more precious than that of silver and gold. 

None could avoid admiring a state of perfect order. Voltaire, 
though he might have been of a discontented spirit, would not have 
vented his feelings in such loud and eloquent complaints, had no dis- 
orders or evils met his eye; and though Paley might have been bene- 
volent and cheerful, and Halyburton pious at heart, yet they could 
have given comparatively little evidence of such a character, had they 
never seen any thing but goodness and happiness in the world around 

In such a world, the three men could never have seen so 
clearly themselves, or exhibited so conspicuously to others, the ra- 
dical difference in their characters. 

_ But more than this is true. A mixture of good and evil is essen- 
tial to the formation of a highly excellent or deeply depraved cha- 
racter by beings constituted as we are. Our physical, intellectual, 
and moral powers are all strengthened by severe trial and discipline, 
and to this feature of our own constitution, the structure of the 
world around us is nicely adapted. It is in no small degree a world 


of barrenness and thorns, a world of obscurity and mystery, a world 
4U 
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of temptation and sin. We may and do peotns our natures by 
struggling with, and overcoming such obstacles. Physical strength 
is derived, not from the easy chair in the parlour, but from plough- 
ing and hoeing the earth, swinging the axe, or belabouring the 
anvil. Intellectual power and acumen are not received without 
effort in the nursery or the lecture room, but acquired by delving in 
the mines and agreeing the gold from the ore. Moral and reli- 
gious principle becomes firm and decided, not in the select circle of 
virtue and piety, but in the wide world of temptation and sin. 
Thus the natural and spiritual worlds resemble, and conspire with 
each other in the developement and formation of character in the 
only way adapted to our constitution and state of probation, viz. 
by such a mixture of good and evil as shall leave us at full liberty 
to choose a right or a wrong course, and furnish us at once the 
means which are necessary to aid our progress in the way of our 
choice, and the obstacles, the removal of which by continued effort 
is necessary to develope our powers and confirm our habits. 

In the same manner, and probably for the same end, the sciences 
have exerted alternately good and bad influences on religious cha- 
racter. Like the three kingdoms of which they constitute the his- 
tory and the philosophy, they are partly light and partly darkness, 
and they have shed upon religion, now light and now darkness. Now 
they have raised objections, and now they have removed those ob- 
jections, and furnished contrary and corroborating evidence. Such 
has been the history of every science, theology not excepted. Ac- 
cordingly different men have found in the same science, one nutri- 
ment for his faith and another support for his scepticism, one the 
means of perfecting his excellencies, another deepening his de- 
pravity.* 

Another way, in which good is brought out of evil in all the de- 
partments of the divine government, is by the increased value which 
er acquires or seems to acquire by contrast withevil. The fertile 

eld never appears so rich as when contrasted with the barren desert. 
How does the hungry and thirsty, weary and wayworn traveller 
through the interminable prairie or the boundless Sahara, revel in the 
shades, and fountains, and fruits, and flowers of the wooded island 
or the verdant oiisis! | None, but he who has suffered a long con- 
finement in the narrow streets and infected atmosphere of a populous 
city, knows the luxury of life in the fresh green country. 

t is so with providential good. If you are ever grateful for 
health, it is when you have visited a hospital and had your heart 
wrung with sympathy for the afflicted and distressed inmates; and 
if you ever enjoy the blessings of health with a keen, a peculiar re- 
lish, it is when you have yourself just risen from a bed of painful 
and protracted sickness. You set your highest value upon your 
knowledge, when you view it in contrast with the ignorance of 
others, or perhaps with your own former ignorance. It is so with 
spiritual good. When the Christian looks ‘ at the rock whence he 


* It is not denied, that true science has sometimes been perverted into an 
engine of irreligion and immorality. But it is more frequently the errors which 
are engrafted upon the science, that do the mischief. 
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was hewn, and the hole of the pit whence he was digged,” and sees 
others still cleaving to the hardness of impenitency and sinking in 
the mire of pollution, then it is that he sings the loudest, most en- 
uring song of praise to his God and Redeemer. Heaven is 
the traveller’s resting place and the pilgrim’s home, the warrior’s 
and the runner’s goal, meee health to the diseased, and 
eternal life to the dying, confirmed holiness to the sinner, and per- 
fected bliss to the miserable; and through eternity the joys of the 
redeemed will be enhanced and their notes of praise swelled im- 
measurably by looking back upon the sins and miseries of earth, and 
looking down upon the torments and blasphemies of hell.* 

But evil is also made throughout the divine government the direct 
means of preventing a greater evil or accomplishing a greater good. 
The voleano is often a terrible scourge to its immediate vicinity, but 
it gives vent to those internal fires which would otherwise shake 
continents and lay waste nations. France, in the last century, was a 
political and moral volcano. Anarchy and infidelity broke out 
there in such frightful ravages and convulsions, as to put an effectual 
cheek upon the risings and heavings of other nations, and to fur- 
nish @ safeguard to society and the church in every subsequent age 
of the world. And who can say, that our world is not the vent of 
sin for the moral universe, designed to exert a conservative influence 
over thousands of worlds and myriads of intelligent beings through 
endless ages. + 

The lightning and the tempest often ravage the earth and destroy 
human life, but they also purify the atmosphere and prevent it from 
becoming fatal on a larger scale. So the judgments of heaven 
reform individuals, wally churches, correct social habits, and im- 
prove national character. 

The modern Italian derives subsistence and pleasure from the 
surface of the lava, that entombed Herculaneum and Pompeii ; 
Europe owed the revival of letters not a little to the destruction of 
Constantinople ; and the Gentile world were indebted to the perse- 
cution of the church at Jerusalem for the general propagation of the 
Gospel. Indeed, if there is any truth in natural, political, and 
ecclesiastical history, convulsions have been a principal means of 
fertilizing and beautifying the surface of the earth; revolutions, of 
reforming and advancing society; and persecutions, of purifying 


_ * The songs of the redeemed in the Revelation are chiefly songs of deliverance 
in view of the dreadful and final overthrow of the wicked. In making such 
representations, the ministers of the Gospel and the sacred writers are often 
charged with a fiendish delight in the miseries of others. But it is nothing more, 
than that joy and gratitude, which we always and necessarily feel in contrasting 
our enjoyments with our deserts, our present happiness with our former misery, 
rour own weal with the woe of others. 

t That the influence of the fall together with the scheme of recovery is not con- 
fined to our world, is clear from such passages as the following. Luke xv. 10. 
Col. i. 20. 1 Cor. iv.9. Eph. iii. 20. That it should affect all moral beings 
accords with all our ideas of moral influence, and to suppose that it does, gives 
Pa grandeur to the scheme of moral government and to the plan of redemp- 
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and enlarging the church. Who is not struck with the peculiar 
wisdom, that originated this plan of operation, and the symmetry, 
that extended it to every department of the divine government ?* 

Slavery, that scourge of Africa and curse and disgrace of the 
nations that have sanctioned it, has it done no good ? To say nothing 
of the conversion and salvation of thousands, that would otherwise 
have lived and died in heathenism, what else has produced or could 
have produced that unparalleled sympathy and excitement in behalf 
of Africa, which has led so many white missionaries to breathe her 
pestilential airs and lay their bones on her burning sands; and what 
else has sent back so many of her own sons, civilized, enlightened, 
and redeemed, to build up nations on her coasts, and spread the 
blessings of knowledge, society, and religion, throngh the countless 
heathen tribes of the interior ? 

And the evil one himself,—has he not been the means of doing 
good? He too has occasioned a sympathy in behalf of his wretched 
victims through all the heavenly hosts, and ‘ there is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, that need no repentance.” When he drove on his slaves to 
crucify the Son of God, he helped to execute a scheme, which the 
angels desire to look into, and which all holy beings will study 
and contemplate with ineffable wonder, love, and joy, for ever and 
ever. 

The animal kingdom, which is sometimes represented as a mere 
scene of carnage and cruelty, is a scheme of comprehensive wisdom 
and goodness; and the existence of carnivorous and venomous 
animals, so far from a blemish, is the wisest and best and most 
wonderful part of the scheme. Venomous animals rarely attack 
other species except for purposcs of defence or subsistence. Now 
what more effectual means of defence against the larger animals 
could be devised, than their venomous bite or sting ; and what other 
way of destroying their smaller prey would be so sudden, so easy, 
and attended with so little pain! 

The destruction of many animals is absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent such a multiplication of them, as would exhaust vegetation and 
subject not only the whole animal kingdom, but man himself, to a 
lingering, torturing death by famine. Now how profound, how 
superhuman is the wisdom, which makes this necessary destruction, 
the means of subsistence and happiness to another class of animals, 
that execute it in a manner far less painful to the victims, than the 
slow tortures of famine, discase, or old age! But for the comforts 
of society, the pleasures of intellect, and the hopes and fears of im- 
mortality, it would be better for man to die in the same way. As it 
is his reason which exempts him from the scheme of animal destruc- 
tion, so it is his rational and immortal nature only, which renders it 
desirable that he should be exempted. Thus without any loss on the 
whole, but rather the reverse, to the herbivorous tribes, the happiness 


* This feature of the divine government does not justify the radical reformer 
any more than the cruel persecutor. The divine plan may be wise, and the 
divine purpose good, while yet there is neither wisdom nor goodness in the hu- 
man agency. 
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of the carnivorous species is clear gain to the sum total of animal 
enjoyment. * 

Now it is a doctrine of christian theology, that the sum total of 
moral as of natural good is enhanced by the existence of evil. We 
cannot see so clearly how this result is effected in the moral as in the 
natural world, hence there is some dispute as to the manner. But 
as to the fact, there can be no doubt.+ The Bible implies it, { and 
we see enough of the process to satisfy a reasonable mind. The sins 
and temptations of a wicked world give occasion for the exercise of 
some virtues which could not otherwise e..ist, and discipline other 
virtues to a degree of strength and perfection, which they could not 
otherwise attain. Earth, with all its barrenness, and thorns, and 
briars, is the very soil for faith, and patience, and charity to bloom 
in, and bear their precious harvest of golden fruit. 

Without the existence of evil, there could not be the luxury, to us 
unequalled, of contemplating our deliverance and praising our 
Deliverer. The beauties of the Redeemer’s character and the glories 
of redemption could have been exhibited only in a theatre of sin and 
misery. Other worlds may owe their continued allegiance to our 
apostacy, their further progress in knowledge and holiness to our 
folly and guilt; and the holy universe will understand the nature, 
perceive the beauty, and enjoy the pleasures of holiness far more 
than if sin and misery had never existed. 

As in the natural world, destruction and pain afford the means of 
subsistence and pleasure, so in the och world, sin and misery 
furnish nutriment to holiness and happiness; and as the happiness of 
carnivorous animals is clear gain without any loss to the herbivorous, 
so without doing the wicked any wrong, the Head of the church 
will by their means greatly enhance the holiness and happiness of 
his people, while he makes a matchless display of his own wisdom 
and goodness. Thus he causes all the wrath of the elements and ani- 
mals, and men and devils, to praise him, and to work together for the 
good of the universe ; and we only need clearer eyes, larger minds, 
and better hearts, to see every apparent evil in every department of 
the divine government producing real good. 


* All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 
All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” 





* For authority and more extended discussion on this subject, the reader may 
refer to Paley’s Nat. Theol. chap. xxvi. and Buckland’s Bridg. Treat. chap. xiii. 
_ + Theologians of all parties agree, that evil is in some way, or for some reason, 
incidental to the best system. 

} Rom. iii. 5—7; v. 20; xi. 11, 12, 32, 33, &e. 


( To be continued. ) 
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ON WITCHCRAFT. 
No. II. 


Dvurince the times to which we have referred, when this superstition 
pursued its triumphant course, the most insignificant and ludicrous 
circumstances, which could have been readily accounted for } 
sufficient natural causes, were, without hesitancy, resolved into 
witchcraft. We select the following instances, from many others 
equally whimsical, as illustrative of this tendency. Cotton Mather, 
in his ‘* Wonders of the Invisible World,”* gives the ensuing ac- 
count of what he terms ‘‘ a stupendous witchcraft” that came under 
his own observation, in the case of two children :—*‘ One of them 
dreamed that something was growing within his skin, across one of his 
ribs. An experienced surgeon searched the place, and found a 
brass pin which could not possibly come there as it did, without a 
prestigious and mysterious conveyance. Sometimes the children 
seins be very mad, and then they would climb over high fences, 
yea, they would fly like geese, and be carried with an incredible 
swiftness through the air, having but just their toes now and then 
upon the pons | and their arms waved like the wings of a bird. 
If there happened any mischief to be done where they were, as the 
spilling of a cup, or the breaking of a glass, they would laugh ex- 
comtvaly.” Now in all these details, we are much at a loss to dis- 
cover any evidence of supernatural agency ; the boys were, doubt- 
less, crafily imposing on the credulity of surrounders, and a sound 
drubbing would have been more beneficial than the fasting and 
prayers of learned ministers, called in to dissolve the enchantment. 
Good Mr. Mather took the sister of these hopeful youths into his 
house, in the capacity of a domestic servant, and she so rapidly 
advanced in her career of folly, that he was soon compelled to dis- 
miss her from his service. He says, in justification of his conduct, 
“In the worst of her extravagancies formerly she was dutiful to 
me, but now her whole carriage was with a sauciness, which I was 
not used any where to be treated withal. She would knock at my 
study door, affirming ‘ that some one below would be glad to see me,’ 
though there was none that asked for me; and when I chid her for 
telling what was false, her answer was, ‘ Mrs. Mather is always glad 
to see you.’” There was wit, if not witchery in the reply, and if 
true, reflects credit on the conjugal felicity of the good man. But 
it is mournful to reflect, that magistrates and ministers were so in- 
fatuated as to put leading questions to these poor children, intending 
to criminate sundry old women in the neighbourhood. 

To the writings of the same author we are indebted for an account 
of the witchery that overtook one George Walton, at Portsmouth, 
United States, on June the 11th, 1682, and at subsequent times. 
For instance, we are told that ‘‘ a shower of stones was thrown 
upon his house, by an invisible hand, and his gate wrung off the 
hinges ;” this was probably the work of some malicious or idle 


* Pp. 123—135. 
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ighbours. But ‘* when he went up the river in a boat, the 
r leaped overboard ;” or, as is far more likely, fell over the 
poat through his carelessness. ‘* A cheese was taken out of the 
and crumbled to pieces,” as a decayed or imperfectly made 
cheese would. More marvellous still, ‘‘ a piece of iron stuck into 
the wall, and a kettle was hung thereon.” ‘‘ Several cocks of hay 
mowed near the house were hung upon trees, and others tied up and 
seattered about the house.” And how easily could all this have 
been explained, by referring it to the frolics of some mischievous 
jes; but this would ill have accorded with the love of the super- 
natural, which characterized the age. We are told ‘* the man was 
a Quaker, and suspected that a woman who charged him with in- 
justice, did by witchcraft occasion these preternatural occurrences.” 
re is room to wonder at the want of shrewdness displayed by 
this Quaker, and to suspect that his conscience was active in ori- 
inating the apprehensions he indulged. The work from which the 
ne accounts are taken, contains several others equally veritable 
and marvellous, the narrator of which thus concludes, “ Reader, I 
am not ignorant that many cheats and shams have been imposed on 
Miieeld, under the notion of communications from the invisible 
world; and I hope I am not becoming a visionary.” Perhaps he 
to suspect his actual attainment; at any rate his hope was 

vain, a8 he was fully entitled to the character which he deprecated. 
Several counties in the East and West of England were famous 
for witchcraft, and among these Devon obtained an unenviable no- 
toriety. The following document, dated 1681, signed by a medical 
practitioner, bears reference to transactions in that county. ‘‘ About 
nine or ten years ago, in the town of Honiton, there happened this 
strange instance of witchcraft. A Mrs. Heiron kept a mercer’s 
shop, and had a maid servant, Elizabeth Booker by name, who sold 
small wares in a stall before the door. One market day a woman 
ted as a witch came and asked the said Elizabeth for a pin, 
which she gave her from her sleeve; but she would have one of a 
bigger sort, out of a paper hung up to sell. This the girl refused 
to give, when the woman went away in a great rage, saying, she 
would, ere long, wish she had given her the pin she desired. The 
day following the girl suddenly gave a cheidh, and said, she had a 
pin thrust into her body. They sent for a surgeon, who found a 
small wound in the skin, and applied plaster of Venice turpentine, 
invain. Soon after she was brought to Exeter, and I was called to 
her, and designed a suppurative cataplasm, but nothing would satisfy 
the maid but cutting it out. This was difficult, as T could find no 
Te of a pin at the first incision, yet, by putting the knife obliquely, 
Ifelt the pin, and brought it out; and upon that there was a great 
ease, and in fifteen days the wound was whole. The truth of this I 
gre under my hand, Anthony Smith, Surgeon.” * To comment on 
upidity of this narrative would be superfluous, and yet it is 
only a fair specimen of numerous silly tales, which were gravely re- 
peated, as undoubted proof of satanic agency, employed for the 

annoyance and destruction of human beings. 


* Baxter’s World of Spirits, pp. 28, 29. 
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But the subject we are contemplating is not only a record of folly, 
but is, alas, a history deeply stained with guilt, cruelty, and blood, 
It appears from competent legal authority, that the English laws, 
both before and after the Conquest, ranked witchcraft and heresy in 
the same class of crimes, and condemned the workers of the one and 
the other to the flames. These enactments, however, do not appear 
to have applied to Ireland, as we find that in October, 1578, the 
Lord Deputy of the sister isle, Sir William Drury, caused two 
witches to be executed in Kilkenny, ‘* who were condemned by the 
law of nature; for there was no positive law against witchcraft in 
those days.” Inthe 33d of Henry VIII. it was enacted by statute, that 
witchcraft and sorcery should be treated as felony, without benefit 
of clergy ; and in the reign of James I. a new and more severe statute 
was passed against witches, describing the offence in various par- 
ticulars, and enacting that persons duly and lawfully convicted 
should suffer death. in the golden days of the last Henry, and of 
Elizabeth, several executions for this crime took place ; but these were 
soon eclipsed, by the doings of that royal pedant James I. who 
imagined that the art of government consisted in a knowledge of 
fables and an ability to quote Latin, and who attempted to justify 
his claim to the title of a modern Solomon, by an unqualified belief 
in apparitions and witchcraft. This kingly author gratified himself 
and edified the world, by the publication of a work on Demonology, 
in the preface to which he thus developes his modesty and conscien- 
tiousness ;—‘‘ the fearful abounding at this time of these detestable 
slaves of the devil, the witches, hath moved me, beloved reader, to 
despatch, in haste, this treatise of mine, not in any wise, as I protest, 
to serve for a show of learning and ingenuity, but only so far as I 
can to resolve the doubting hearts of many of my subjects, both that 
such assaults of Satan are practised, and that the instruments thereof 
merit most severely to be punished.” The book answers to this 
promise, as the author adduces numerous cases in proof of the reality 
of the offence, and brings forward many arguments to prove that the 
extreme sentence of shallaes should pass on all convicted witches; as 
might have been expected, this work found crowds of admirers, and 
made witchcraft fashionable, and its punishment popular. This 
monarch, who sought immortality by persecuting old women, reflected 
not the glory, but the superstition of his age, and yet he was not, in 
the career of folly, far in advance of many of the most learned and 
polite of his subjects. Sir Kenelm Digby argued against astrology, 
while he believed in the wonderful effect of sympathetic powders, 
as strongly as the modern advocates of animal magnetism confide in 
its absurdities, and he was persuaded, ‘ that at the approach of a 
murderer the slain body would bleed again.” The learned Joseph 
Glanville wrote a book ‘“ of Philosophical Considerations touching 
the being of Witches,” with the design of confuting infidelity, for- 
getting that if men “ hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” That prodigy of 
learning, Sir Thomas Browne, wrote thus ‘ for my own part I have 
ever believed, and now do believe that there are witches. They that 
doubt of these do not only deny them, but spirits also, and are 
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obliquely and upon consequence not only infidel, but atheistic. There 

has been, moreover, great discovery of witches lately in Den- 

mark.” This sort of reasoning was far more likely to make sceptics, 

than to convert men to the belief of ‘‘ angels, resurrection, and 
rit.’ Lord Coke gravely drew the distinction between a con- 

jurer, a witch, and an enchanter ; and assigned to each their relative 
ilt and specific punishment. 

With the prevalence of these sentiments amongst all classes of the 
community, we need not wonder that the privy council of James 

inted commissioners to examine witches in various parts of 
the country, and employed the most celebrated witch-finders that 
supplies from the treasury could procure. By these means hun- 
dreds of unhappy beings were svon put under a course of tortures, 
who, if they pleaded guilty to the charges, were at once burnt or 
hanged, and who, if they pertinaciously asserted their innocence, 
usually met with the same merciless fate. It is gratifying to find, 
that in some instances, notwithstanding the vigilance of persecutors 
and the zeal of the court party, the jury gave a verdict of acquittal ; 
but the great majority of cases were otherwise decided. That a judge 
should put the question, sum the evidence, and pass sentence of 
death on such a slender proof of criminality, as was usually ad- 
duced, is indeed surprising. But the great men who have lived 
before us, have enabled us, by the help of the light they diffused, 
accurately to survey their follies; and follies they were, for they 
believed that a witch could slide through a key-hole, and fly a thou- 
sand miles between midnight and sunrise ; and yet they condemned 
persons termed witches to languish in a dungeon, or to expire on a 
pile of blazing faggots. 

Of the frivolous charges and flimsy evidence which served to take 
away life during this reign, we adduce the following examples. One 
woman was burnt as a witch, on the testimony of a witness, who 
swore “ that coming from the alehouse, at night, he looked in at her 
window, and saw her take two imps out of her basket, one black and 
the other white.” It was affirmed by the accused, that the white 
imp was in fact nothing more than a lock of wool, she was going to 
spin, and that the black imp could only be its shadow; but this 
explanation was unavailing, and the public thirst for blood was 
appeased by her death.* Another woman was burnt at the stake, 
convicted of riding her own daughter, transformed into a pony, and 
shod by the devil In one year, in Scotland, seven persons were 
executed for witchcraft, on the single and unsupported testimony of 
achild, only eleven years old. The case of the witches tried for 
impeding the arrival of James and his Danish consort, exhibit the 
operation of the darkest passions of the human mind. The parties 
accused were of a rank in life above the ordinary witch, and bore 
some proportion to the elevation of the sacred persons on whom they 
were said to have operated. The culprits were a matronly lady, of 
_ family, the Rev. Dr. Fian, a Presbyterian clergyman, and the 

ghter of Lord Cliftonhall. The Doctor was accused of “ having 
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preached sundry times in North Berwick kirk to a number of notori- 
ous witches;” and the whole were charged with interrupting the arrival 
of the Queen, by making a general storm, for which purpose, the in- 
dictment said, they had baptized a cat by passing it three times through 
the crook of a chain, after which they fastened four joints of dead 
bodies to the four feet of the cat, brought the mass of enchantment to 
Leith, and threw it from the pier head into the sea, at the dead hour 
of the night. The alleged consequence of these ludicrous, rather than 
satanic acts, was that an unprecedented storm speedily arose, and 
that the boat conveying the royal pair foundered between Leith and 
Kinghorn. The monarch was himself the main agent in the investi- 
gations of this case, and saw the pilliwinkies, an instrument to squeeze 
the thumb, and the well-known torture of the boot, duly applied. 
These means being found ineffectual to compel the Doctor to confess, 
his nails were torn from his fingers by pincers, pins were driven into 
his flesh, and he was conveyed again to the boots, in which he re- 
mained till the flesh and bones of his legs were crushed and bruised 
together. To terminate his obstinacy, and to punish his witchcraft, 
he was strangled, and his body afterwards publicly burned. The 
heart sickens at such details, which could be multiplied almost to an 
indefinite extent. 

The creed so well established by James was too green and flourish- 
ing to expire at his death. Numerous legalized murders were per- 
petrated under Charles I. Of one of the trials instituted in this 
reign we shall give an outline, because the crown, the party engaged 
in the prosecution, seems to have been opposed by a clear-headed and 
rather powerful reasoner, whose explanations and arguments ought, 
even in those days, to have secured the acquittal of his client.* The 
witch was charged by one George Sandys, a miller, ‘‘ with going on 
a tempestuous night over the water to her house, and from her house 
back again to the mill, when there was no bridge, unwet, merely by 
her witchcraft.” Her counsel ineffectually argued that as the miller 
lent her his horse, this was the reason why she passed over without 
wetting her feet. It was further alleged, that ‘‘ Mr. Sandys pro- 
cured a fishing boat, during the time of the herring drove, but that 
through the incantation of the witch he caught nothing ;” and it was 
maintained, in the defence, that as he was a miller, and not a fisher- 
man, his want of success arose doubtless from his own unskilfulness. 
It was again charged against the woman, that ‘ she took a sickness 
from her husband, hid it under the barn door, where it remained 
two years, and then laid it on her nephew, who died of it ;” to which 
it was answered “ that it was absurd to say a sickness was laid under 
a door, as it cannot be inherent in any but living creatures, and that 
her nephew died not from her influence, but from having drunk a 
day and a night, and slept in a killogie without warmth, half a 
winter’s night.” She was accused of ‘ making the face of Isabel 
Frude to break forth in blotches ;” but there was an offer to prove, by 
the evidence of one Thomas Ross, “ that the breaking out of her face 
was through her distemperate drinking of the pourings of an old ale 


* The Narrative is given at much length in Mather’s “ Invisible World. 
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barrel, in his house, together with a great quantity of raw unblinked 
wort.” It was further said, ‘‘ that William Kellie fell off his horse 
and injured his face, because he called her a witch ;” and her counsel 

ed, that “ his fall was not through her sorcery, but his being 
overloaded with drink, so that he broke his face upon the lintel of 
his own door, and was taken up by aservant maid.” The reasoning 
of this barrister, and the counter evidence adduced, would, in all 

bability have saved the life of the poor woman, but for the skill 
of Sir Thomas Hope, who pressed home the charges so vehemently, 
that the accused was found guilty upon twenty-four articles of indict- 
ment, the principal of which we have given, the rest having charged 
her with enchanting some cows, and burying an enchanted cat. She 
was executed, and good Mr. Mather congratulated himself on the 
fact, that the witch was not suffered to live. 

During the Protectorate there were but few trials for witchcraft. 
Cromwell, with all his faults,—and these have been greatly ex- 

ted,—knew too much of human nature, was too deeply inte- 
rested in the welfare of his country, and too much concerned for his 
own fame, to carry rigorously into effect laws suited only to the dark 
ages; and aoemiealy, while they were not abrogated, they re- 
mained in abeyance, and were regarded as obsolete. Moreover, 
during that active and momentous period, the minds of men generally 
were occupied in other and graver matters than profoundly studying 
demonology, and detecting the marks of a witch. 

The return of Charles II. was the signal for revising, with other 
kindred undertakings, the crusade we are considering. In Novem- 
ber, 1661, the year after the Restoration, four commissions were 
issued at one privy council to examine witches through the country. 
The ruling party were unable to rest while the Puritans occupied 
the pulpita, or the witches the dark corners of the land. In the fifth 
year of this monarch, the celebrated trial of two witches, Rose 
Cullender and Amy Duny, occurred at Bury St. Edmunds, before 
Judge Hale.* That amiable and excellent man was so far swayed 
by prejudice as to pass sentence of death on these victims, who were 
executed soon after, on evidence the most garbled, inconclusive, and 
ridiculous. 

Towards the close of this reign, the Devonshire witches were tried 
and executed at Exeter. The parties arraigned were Temperance 
Lloyd, Mary Trembles, and Susannah Edwards, of Bideford. In- 
terwoven with the evidence offered on this trial, there are many im- 
probable circumstances of so disgusting a nature, as to render the 
whole narrative unfit for repetition. The accused were very poor 
and ignorant women, and when first charged before the magistrates 
with the crime, they made sundry concessions and acknowledgments, 
preventiy with a view to facilitate their acquittal. For instance, 

y admitted that the prince of darkness came to them in the shape 
of a magpie, in the form of a black man, about the length of one’s 
arm, and in the shape of a red pig; that at his suggestion they 
caused the death of a man, who clearly died from natural causes ; 


* State Trials, vol. vi. p. 647. t Ibid, vol. viii. p. 1018. 
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bewitched out the eyes of one Jane Dallyn, who had the small pox, 
and used a doll to prick Dorcas Coleman, who appears to have heen 
afflicted with rheumatism, as her pains usually increased in the night. 
On their trial they denied all these things, and others previously 
extorted from them, but they were found guilty and hanged. 
During the reign of William and Anne, the acts of popular ven- 
geance against witches, formerly very numerous, became rare, and 
prosecutions for the offence were greatly diminished, though in one 
year, a.p. 1699, five persons were tried at Paisley, convicted of the 
crime, and burnt at the market-place. In the year 1704, the last 
tragic act of Lynch law, in Scotland, took place against an old 
woman, who was hunted and stoned to death, and eighteen years 
after, the last judicial murder of a witch in the same county occurred. 
The brutal practice of hunting a witch lingered in England to a 
later period, and the people of Tring, in Hertfordshire, no longer 
since than the year 1751, seized on two superannuated women, 
crazed with age, and overwhelmed with infirmities, on a suspicion of 
witchcraft, and by trying experiments, drowned them in a horse- 
pond.* The candid conduct of Lord Chief Justice Holt, who ex- 
plained to the court, when an old woman was accused of witchcraft, 
that he had, as a young man, to extricate himself from a pecuniary 
difficulty, invented the charm the woman used, and had given it to 
her father, tended much to bring such prosecutions into disrepute ; 
while the enlightened course he subsequently pursued, in dismissing 


eight — cases of supposed witchcraft, and ultimately punishing 


Richard Hathaway, as an impostor, for pretending to witchcraft, is 
deserving of high commendation, as it paved the way for a salutary 
alteration in the law. By the 9th Geo. II. our statute book was 
purged of its darkest blots, by the following enactment: “No 
suit or b vtooeewe = shall be commenced or carried on against an 
person for witchcraft or enchantment, or for charging another wit 
such an offence in any court whatever.” 

It would be impossible accurately to estimate the number of vic- 
tims sacrificed to the barbarous laws thus repealed, — to the 
scanty notices of the transactions, and the imperfect records of the 
times in which they occurred. They must, however, have been 
very considerable. In the year 1646, two hundred persons were 
tried, condemned, and executed for witchcraft at the Suffolk and 
Essex Assizes alone.t+ 

Hopkins, the noted witch-finder, was the means of hanging sixty 
suspected witches in the year. It has been calculated, on what 
appears to us sufficient data, that thirty thousand persons were 
hanged and burned in the United Kingdom, in one hundred and 
fifty years for this supposed crime, in addition to the numbers 
punished by imprisonment and public furious brutality.{ 

After this succinct narrative of the rise and progress, the de- 
cline and fall of witchcraft, it remains only that we fulfil a former 


* White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
+ Howell's State Papers. 
} Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes. 
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mise to our readers, by presenting, in a subsequent paper, our 
impressions as to the causes which so long maintained this popular 
ief, and the opposing superior influences which eventually led 


to its annihilation. 
Siema—P. 


A NOTE FROM THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH TO ‘ ONE OF 
COWARD’S TRUSTEES,’ WITH THAT GENTLEMAN’S REPLY. 


Taz author of “‘ A Review of the Principal Dissenting Colleges 
in England, during the last Century,” presents his compliments to 
One of Coward's Trustees, with many thanks for the courteous 
notice which he has taken of the little work just named, in the Con- 

tional Magazine for the current month. The author of the 
Review will feel farther obliged, if the Trustee will be good enough 
to publish, in the same Magazine, that sentence or paragraph of the 
Review, which warrants the following assertion, (p. 612 :)—‘* The 
conclusion which is drawn is, that subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles by young men, at their entrance into the Universities, 
supplies an impregnable defence against the intrusion of heretical 
opinions into those sacred retreats of learning and piety, and an 
effectual security for the orthodoxy of the lay and clerical members 
of the Established Church.” 


Cambridge, 10th Oct. 1838. 


The Editor having communicated the above note to ‘“ The 
Trustee,” has received the following reply : 


To the Editor of the Congregational Magazine. 


Sir,—In the communication which I have received, through your 
hands, from Dr. Turton, he requests me to publish, in the Congre- 
gational Magazine, that sentence or paragraph, in his Review, 
which warrants the following assertion made by me :—‘ The con- 
clusion which is drawn is, that subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles by young men, at their entrance into the Universities, sup- 
plies an impregnable defence against the intrusion of heretical 
opinions into those sacred retreats of learning and piety, and an 

ectual security for the orthodoxy of the lay and clerical members 
of the Established Church.” 

Iam not aware that any material consequence is involved in a 
compliance with this request, as I am quite unacquainted with Dr. 
Turton’s reason for making it: the respect, however, which is due to 
his station and character, induces me unhesitatingly to assign the 
grounds on which my assertion rests. My assertion, then, had no 
teference to “‘ any ” one “sentence or paragraph” which is contained 
in Dr. Turton’s “ Review,” nor do any expressions which I employed 
imply that such a reference was intended: the assertion was founded 
on what I conceive to be a legitimate deduction from the scope and 
tenor of his entire work. If the design of Dr. Turton’s publication 
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be not to demonstrate, by an appeal to experience, that there is no 
mode by which a uniform belief of orthodox doctrine can be preserved 
in the Universities and the Church, but by requiring a subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, from every candidate for admission, | 
fairly avow my incapacity to conjecture what that design may be, 
My respectable correspondent represents, in his book, the con- 
sequences which have hitherto followed the requirement of such 
subscription to be of the most satisfactory kind, and such as supply 
him with occasion for gratulation and triumph: nor is there to be 
found, in his book, the most remote suspicion, on his part, of the 
inefficacy of subscription for the purposes to which allusion has 
been made; nor the smallest intimation of any other means being 
-— or desirable, to accomplish the momentous desideratum. — 
beg to assure Dr. Turton that I am unconscious of any wish to 
misrepresent his argument, or to overstate the consequences which 
flow from it: and I shall venture further to say that, though in my 
opinion, a change in his judgment on the general subject of our brief 
correspondence would be exceedingly beneficial to the advancement 
of truth and freedom, he is too good a churchman to disavow his 
rsuasion that subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles supplies “an 
impregnable defence _— the intrusion of heretical opinions into 
those sacred retreats of learning and piety,” which are hallowed in 
his bosom by the growing associations of past and present days, 
‘“‘ and an effectual security for the orthodoxy of the lay and clerical 
members of the Established Church.” 


I am, Sir, &c. &e. 
One or Cowarp’s Trustees. 
Uxbridge Common, October 18, 1838. 





CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE PROPOSED 
THEOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 


(To the Editor.) 


In your valuable miscellany for May, there appeared a paper en- 
titled ‘¢ Hints for a Theological Directory,” by the Rev. Josiah Bull, 
of Newport Pagnel Institution. As no notice has been taken of it 
in your subsequent numbers, allow me to suggest that it is a subject 
of high importance, and well deserving the attention of those who 
feel an interest in the welfare of the ministry in our Congregational 
churches. The want of such a book has been long and sensibly felt 
by most of the students in our colleges. Not sufficiently experienced 
themselves, and having, in many instances, but very limited re- 
sources, they have wished for a “ Directory,” so as to avail them- 
selves only of the best books in the safest way. Nothing, indeed, can 
be said to show its importance and desirableness beyond what Mr. B. 
himself has advanced. I do trust, therefore, that some means will be 
speedily devised, (for the sooner the better,) so as to furnish our young 
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brethren who are preparing for the ministry, and those who may 
have but recently entered the field, with such a book, which would 
confer upon them a most important favour, would lay them under 
lasting obligation, and greatly facilitate their studies of divine truth, 
and thus promote the interests of religion in the church and through 
the world. Allow me again to say, Mr. Editor, that I do hope 
some of our influential men—some of the presidents of our metro- 

litan academies will respond to this call, and ere long furnish the 
rising ministry with a boon, which I am confident they will be pre- 

fully to appreciate. 


Iam, Mr. Editor, yonr’s, &e. Miradedrgua. 


I ravst the important communication of Mr. Bull, in your May 
Number, will receive the attention of the eminent men whose pro- 
found and extensive theological lore indicate them as the persons 
suitable for the valuable service he calls for. Meanwhile I would 
suggest, that the taste and circumstances of individuals must have led 
toa great variety in their reading, and that the completeness of such 
a work as your esteemed correspondent proposes, would depend very 
much on its receiving contributions from a variety of sources. I have 
thought that for some time your pages might be open to critiques on 
choice specimens of old divinity, and that many who are well 

uainted with the best pieces of the Fathers of our churches 
would feel a pleasure in guiding their younger brethren to those 
fountains of truth and purity by which they have so often been re- 
freshed. I do not forget that something of this kind was carried on 
in your “ Literaria Rediviva,” in former years, and that we were 
much indebted to the wit and ingenuity of one Hornbookius for 
many a morceau delicieux ; but, t ask for plain recommendations 
of books—old books I would say, as the new are of course 
reviewed—so that we, who ‘‘ occupy the place of the unlearned,” 
may at least enjoy, in a greater degree, the advantage of knowing 
where the good things are to be found. Such ‘ notices,” or “ eri- 
ticisms,” or“ ‘* recommendations,” as they accumulated, would 
furnish valuable materiel, and would be all ready to the hand of any 
persons or body of persons who might afterwards enter on the inte- 
resting labours invited by Mr. Bull. 


Though a V. D. M. I am, and hope to continue, your's, 
A Tueotocicat Stupent. 


The Editor will not refuse insertion to brief and charactical notices of standard 
books in different departments of Theology, such as his esteemed correspondent 
proposes: but he doubts whether such an uncertain method can do much 
to supply that desideratum which Mr. Bull has described. The Editor thinks 
twill be far better for the Congregational Union to request a Committee of 
competent brethren to undertake the task. 





Hint to the Essayists on Lay Preaching. 


A HINT TO THE ESSAYISTS ON LAY PREACHING, 
(To the Editor.) 


Dear Si1r,—Will you allow me to offer a few thoughts, which 
have been suggested by an expression, occurring in your published 
letter of the gentleman who has engaged to give the prize for the 
best Essay on the Extension of the Gospel by means of i Agency? 
The expression to which I refer is this, “‘ it being granted thet lay 
preaching is sanctioned by Scripture.” This expression may not 
be designed to signify that the point in view may be taken for 
granted ; but allow me to say, that an essay on the proposed sub- 
ject, which shall take for granted the scriptural propriety of lay 
preaching, will be defective and unsatisfactory. It is poms! on all 
sides, that the occasional recourse of christian ministers to secular 
employments is consistent with apostolic example; but the ques- 
tions which meet us at the commencement of the proposed inquiry 
are, ‘‘ Is there any instance recorded in the New Testament of a 
person entering on the christian ministry, who did not, in the first 
place, relinquish his secular calling?” and “is there, in that sacred 
volume, any precedent to be found for the discharge of the christian 
ministry, in connexion with an habitual engagement in worldly em- 
ployments ?” 

Till within the last few years, Independent ministers, at least in 


the southern parts of England, have almost invariably yey 
lay preaching: and, although a considerable alteration has taken 


place in practice, yet a great coolness with regard to lay preaching, 
a coolness which is altogether indefensible, if the practice is sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament, extensively prevail. In these cir- 
cumstances, any discussion on the subject of lay preaching, which is 
not based on an establishment of the principle, that such preaching 
is consistent with the New Testament, must be radically defective. 
Hoping and praying that the projected essay may be distinguished 
by acute discrimination, by practical wisdom, and by a devout 
temper, 

I am, &e. M. 8. 





MOTTO FOR THE SCRIPTURES. 


Beuotp the Book whose leaves display 
Jesus, the life, the truth, the way ; 

Read it with diligence and prayer, 
Search it, and You shall find Hr there. 


James MontGomery. 
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REVIEW. 


THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 


Tracts for the Times. Vols. I. II. III. By Members of the 
niversity of Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1838. 


Jovryevine up a romantic valley in the heart of the present 
halic of Acre, the traveller finds, at its eastern extremity, upon 
the brow of a hill, a hamlet of inconsiderable dimensions and un- 
attractive appearance ; but the word Naszera repeated by his Arab 
ide, reminds him that he is approaching one of earth’s most 
us shrines, and that he is traversing those ‘ blessed acres,” 
which, eighteen centuries ago, were impressed with the footsteps of 
the world’s Redeemer and Lord. Looking either to the right hand 
or tothe left, he sees no monument, ‘ majestic though in ruins,”’ 
standing to testify to any passenger of ouaaiee and more auspicious 
times; no vestige tells of pomp and power departed with the flight 
of years ; no evidence is there that the place has been descending in 
the downward scale from grandeur to obscurity. On the contrary, 
as far as extent and consequence are concerned, its present aspect 
appears to be a faithful type of its former character. Amid the 
remembrances which the neighbourhood of such a scene will crowd 
upon the mind, the thought will naturally occur, that this retired 
spot was the cradle of the christian faith; that here, far removed 
from the highways of human glory, its author spent the greater por- 
tion of his earthly existence; that in this obscure corner of an ob- 
seure part of the territory which recognized the rule of the Cesar, 
he “ grew in stature and in wisdom,” in whose monarchy all other 
a are finally to merge; and that here was that truth matured 
proclaimed which has outlived the sophisms of Greece, the 
abstractions of orientalism, and originated whatever of the great and 
good, now marks the character and condition of men. With a 
nation comparatively destitute of military power, scientific attain- 
ment, and commercial importance ; with a scene of civil and poli- 
tical insignificance ; with a town opprobrious among the thousands 
of Judah ; with artizan employ of the humblest kind; the name of 
the founder of Christianity is associated, an arrangement of infinite 
wisdom, analogous to those modes of divine procedure now in na- 
ture and in providence, not isolated, but often recurring, where 
illustrious ends are worked out by an apparently feeble instrumen- 
tality, and the utmost opulence of result is extracted from a seem- 

ne and parsimonious expenditure. 
actions of our Lord, when he threw aside the cloud of mys- 
tery which enveloped his early life, when he emerged from the deep 
rity of his Nazarene home, are rich in illustrations of a modest, 

N.S. VOL, II. 
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unambitious, and unsecular spirit. He flattered not the vanity of 
the scribes; he pampered not the pride of the rulers; he made no 
attempt to enlist the civil authorities of his land, or the more power- 
ful arm of the Roman autocrat in his cause ; the elements of earthly 
power were carefully avoided ; and as if in utter mockery and scorn 
of human greatness, he gathered the ‘‘ weak things of this world” 
to his side, and identified himself with fishermen and peasants, 
Unlike Plato, teaching his disciples upon the Scenium promontory, 
with his philosopher’s cloak around him, and one of the glorious 
temples of old Hellas in view—he went without official garb to the 
shade of the fig-tree, or to the solitude of the wilderness, to address 
his beautiful parables to the ‘‘ common people,” who chose to follow 
him. These were indications, uesiuael: to the hearing ear and 
understanding heart, that in the contest then about to commence, 
and now carrying on, between the principles of good and evil, light 
and darkness, truth and error, the victory is to be “not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The scenes of the betrayal, the judgment, and the crucifixion 
transpired ; the agitated stream of common life in Jerusalem began 
to subside into its usual calm; when a task commenced which again 
troubled the waters—a task more perilous and magnificent than any 
that ever engaged the hearts, and hands, and heads of men. There 
was a meeting of individuals in the city, few in number and un- 
known to fame; these were the commissioned servants of the de- 
parted Saviour, awaiting his signal to preach, and to baptize in his 
name. They were utterly destitute of the means from which men in 
general derive influence; without wealth, or station, or connexions; 
without scientific skill or learned renown; the dress of lowliness 
and the marks of toil were theirs; yet the strange paradox of them 
was true, ‘* having nothing, yet petatag all things,” for the visible 
glory from heaven, the unearthly flame which rested upon their 

eads, invested them with an ability for their work, which no carnal 


qualifications could have bestowed. History tells us of what fol- 

lowed—*‘ labours more abundant and journeyings often ;” ‘ hun- 

ger and thirst, cold and nakedness ;” wandering to and fro without 

a home, and dying without a sepulchre ; ‘* persecutions at Antioch, 

at Iconium, and at Lystra;” the scourging in the market-place at 

Sa and the confinement of the stocks in prison; faggots were 
’ 


lighted, and evangelists suffered; beasts were loosed in the am- 
pootpenten, and martyrs died; the scaffold was reared, and the 
eadless corpse of an apostle fell beneath the headsman’s sword. 

Less than three centuries from the period to which we have been 
adverting, brings us to a meeting far different in its extent and cir- 
cumstances to that at which the apostles were inaugurated. It was 
in no scanty ill-furnished room, in no obscure street in Nice, that 
the bishops assembled in solemn conclave, to extinguish heresy 
in the church, and restore harmony among its members ; the im- 
perial palace was the scene of the conference, for Constantine, the 
master of the civilized world, attended the discussions. Summoned 
by the authority of the emperor, the prelates travelled from east to 
west, and north to south, in conveyances provided at his expense; 
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in the Bithynian capital they were maintained at his cost; and to 
his table, during their stay, they were freely admitted. Their number 
was found mystic or sacred xar’ egoyny.* The meeting was opened 
bya speech from the emperor in person, at whose appearance, ‘‘ his 
cohorts all gleaming with purple and gold,” the reverend fathers 
rose from their seats, uncovered, to pay him homage. But such 
was the veneration for the episcopal office, with which they had con- 
trived to inspire him, that he did not venture to take a seat himself 
until desired to do so, although he stood in a hall of bis own palace, 
beside a throne of gold, caStoparoc ypvees, prepared for him. It 
was a splendid spectacle to the outward eye, to see the ecclesiastics 
laden with the honours and decked with the pageantry of the 
Byzantine court ; it was a high and palmy day for the church, in 
the estimation of such men as the vain and crafty, pomp and power- 
seeking Eusebius; and many an ambitious lucre-loving mind ex- 
os with satisfaction at the prospect of temporalities soon to be 

wed. But pitiable in the extreme was the morale of the scene. 
The spirit that had pervaded the ‘ upper room,” in the Jewish 
metropolis was but little manifested in the Bithynian capital; the 
godly sincerity and lowliness, the singleness of eye and loftiness of 
purpose, which had marked the twelve in the first century, was but 
scantily evinced by the three hundred in the fourth, under the cloak 
of zeal for orthodoxy, a struggle for place, an aspiring after ‘ sitting 
on the right hand and on the left in the kingdom” commenced, and 
Constantine became the tool, and perhaps, in his spiritual interests, 
the victim of the prelates, who, in their lust for distinction, scrupled 
not to fawn around him. 

Little more than a century and a half had rolled away before the 
circumstances of the times caused another gathering of the chieftains 
of the church. Chalcedon, a city beautifully situated upon a pro- 
montory overlooking the Thracian Bosphorus, was the scene of the 
assembly, murder as well as heresy was the occasion of the meeting. 
Three and thirty years before, the opinions of Eutyches, respecting 
the person of Christ, had been condemned, and the holder of them 
deposed and excommunicated ; but a council more friendly to his 
views, being subsequently held, he was absolved from his sentence. 
The bishops of Constantinople and Alexandria were then rival po- 
tentates; Flavian the former, presided at the condemnation of 
Eutyches ; Dioscorus the latter, at his absolution; and armed 
with the imperial authority, and supported by an obsequious council, 
the Alexandrian proceeded to inflict personal chastisement upon his 
brother of Greece. This was at Ephesus—fit scene for such a 
transaction—where Timothy had ministered, who had been told by 
n0 mean authority, that a bishop must be ‘no striker—not a 
brawler.” But spite of the admonition, the gentle possessors of 
christian episcopates fell foul upon Flavian, who, as well as Paul, 


_.* About 318, to which considerable importance was attached, either from the 
that it equalled the number of years that had elapsed since the birth of 
; or from the coincidence between that number and the men of war by 
2m Abraham was accompanied, when he vanquished those who had despoiled 
Lot’s goods, 
4 Y 2 
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had, ‘‘ after the manner of men, to fight with beasts at Ephesus ;” 
he was publicly scourged in the most barbarous manner, and soon 
after died of the bruises received from his compeers, whom history 
has justly stigmatised, an assembly of robbers, evvodoc Anorpucy, 
This act led to the Chalcedonian couneil, which was called by the 
emperor at the request of the Roman pontiff, Leo, to whom the 
murdered bishop had appealed before his death. Historians seem 
to have exhausted all their descriptive powers in representing the 
pomp and gorgeousness of the conclave. More than six hundred 
dignitaries appeared in episcopal costume in the splendid church of 
St. Euphemia ; the chancel was occupied with twenty lay commis- 
sioners of consular and senatorian rank ; right and left of these the 
bishops of the east and west were arranged in the usual order of 
precedence; the Gospels were exhibited in a conspicuous situation to 
the view of the assembly; but the reverend members had other 
authorities, who found equal favour in their eyes, a3, ever and 
anon, they loudly vociferated, ‘‘ Such is the faith of the Fathers.”— 
*¢ Peter hath spoken by Leo”—* Cyril taught so”—* Eternal be 
the memory of Cyril”—‘* Pope Leo believes, as Cyril did”— 
6 manrac Aewy érwe more. Kupiddoe brwe ertorevoer. 

Seventeen years afterwards the muffled tones of a hundred steeples 
in Rome, announced to the inhabitants of the capital that death Rad 
entered the episcopal palace, that their primate had gone to his 
account, that the chair of Peter was vacant. Who was to wear the 
mitre, and occupy the throne of the departed Anastasius ; to be in- 
vested with his dignities and involved in his cares; to have the 
custody of the keys in the metropolis of western Christendom, was 
the all-engrossing theme of enquiry and debate in the city. Let us 
glance our eye back to the ‘* upper room” in Jerusalem, and mark 
how the hundred and twenty obs frequented it, filled up a blank in 
the apostleship. Peter rose up and declared : 


“« Wherefore of these men which have companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, 

“‘ Beginning from the baptism of John, unto that same day that he was taken 
up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection. 

‘* And they appointed two, Joseph, called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, 
and Matthias. 

“‘ And they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all 
men, shew whether of these two thou hast chosen, 

‘« That he may take part of this ministry and apostleship, from which Judas, 
by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place. 

“ And they gave forth their lots : and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was 
numbered with the eleven apostles.” 


How different was the conduct of the power-girt church in the 
fifth century, though boasting the direct descent of its bishops from 
the very apostle, whose words we have quoted, and in the very city 
where a stately Basilica, the erection of imperial wealth, was sup- 
posed to indicate the spot where his martyred body reposed. Two 
candidates appeared, Symmachus and Laurentius, men without 
meekness of spirit or holiness of life, but guilty of almost every 
crime which the decalogue denounces. Both were elected by their 
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respective partisans, and both maintained the validity of their elec- 
tions. Then began a desperate civil war in Rome; the city was a 
scene of riot by day, and assassination by night; while the rival 
claimants charged each other with the practice of the grossest 
abominations. By the aid of the Emperor Theodoric, the ponti- 
ficate at length became the prize of Symmachus, stained as he was 
with the blood of his opponents, and with the infamy of vices too 
hideous to be mentioned. 

Centuries rolled away, and stil] the days were evil. The fourth 
Alexander in the papacy seems to have thought so, and therefore 
summoned the spiritual advisers of Europe to attend him in cogi- 
tations grave and long in his palace at Lateran. Three hundred 
bishops obeyed the mandate, and among other matters decided the 
knotty point, how many horses a bishop might keep, without being 
guilty of extravagance or pride. But a greater evil under the sun, 
than that of a stud too extended, remained to be redressed. Piety, 
not in name, but in its pure meek spirit, long discarded from the 
hearts, hearths, and churches of dignified ecclesiastics, had found a 
home in secluded vallies, and devoted followers among the shep- 
herds and husbandmen of Savoy and Gaul. Blamelessness marked 
the lives of these poor men, and purity their faith; they reposed 
“their belief in God, and in the articles of the creed ;” but here 
was their crime, a solitary one; they ‘‘ blasphemed the Roman 
church and clergy.” So says Reinerius Sacco, their most furious 
persecutor —‘* et bene omnia de Deo credant, et omnes articulos, 
qui in symbolo continentur ; solummodo Romanam ecclesiam blas- 
phemant et clerum.” Forth then came from the Lateran palace 
the edict subjecting these heretics to a curse—‘‘ both themselves, 
their protectors or harbourers, and all persons who admit them into 
their houses or lands”—their houses and goods must be confiscated, 
and themselves reduced to slavery by their princes’”—* further, we 
take off two years penance from such of the faithful, as shall by the 
counsel of their bishops, take up arms against them.” Milton’s 
noble sonnet tells us the result of this and subsequent decrees : 


“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks.” 


Pass we now from the walls of the eternal city to the beautiful 
waters of Constance, and down the stream of time to the early part 
of the fifteenth century. The scene that presented itself in the city 
at the head of the lake, was animated and imposing, when the 
council that assembled within its gates commenced its long and 
celebrated sessions. Princes, potentates, and powers were there, 
whose kingdom was of this world; cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots, with goldsmiths, bankers, and confectioners, 
the bakers of the papal court, the vintners of the wine of Italy, the 
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money-changers of Florence, and seven hundred common women, 
according to Dacher’s list, or fifteen hundred, according to that 
of Vienna. On the 28th of October, 1414, the Pope John XXIII. 
entered Constance. The clergy, in solemn procession, preceded 
him, bearing the relics of saints; four chief magistrates vhs by his 
side, supporting a canopy of cloth of gold; the Counts Rudolph de 
Montfort and Berthold des Ursins held the bridle of his horse; 
while after him came the cardinals, in cloaks and red hats. When 
the episcopal palace was reached, Henry of Ulm, the burgomaster, 
presented the offerings of the city, to the Head of all Christendom, 
the viceroy of the King of kings ; these consisted of a cup of silver, 
four casks of Italian wine, four vessels of wine of Alsace, eight 
vessels of the country wine, and forty measures of oats. And who 
was the august personage thus honoured? It was Balthasar Cassa, 
who, in the twelfth session of the council, was charged and con- 
victed of being immodest, lascivious, a liar, a rebel to his father and 
mother, the poisoner of his predecessor, Alexander V., the poisoner 
of his physician, Daniel de St. Sophia, guilty of fornication with 
maids, adultery with wives, incest with his brother’s wife, and liber- 
tine freedoms with nuns. 

Now for what purpose have we taken this retrospect, beginning 
with the apostles, and ending with the precious vagabond who 
entered Constance in purple and fine linen, greeted by the homage of 
assembled thousands ? It is to prepare our readers for the subject we 
have now to discuss—a oe wee asserted by persons of no mean 
name in the present day, with all the confidence that belongs to an in- 
fallible oracle—a doctrine assiduously preached to the heads of houses, 
fellows of colleges, graduates and under-graduates, freshmen and ser- 
vitors of Oxford—published to congregations of sensible christian 
men in our metropolis, and prominently addressed to the royal ear; 
bruited abroad in sermons, tracts, papers in periodicals, charges of 
prelates, and biographies of the dead—that a peculiar class of men 
were appointed by the apostles, and endowed by Christ, with ex- 
clusive power to commission others to preach the gospel, and admi- 
nister its ordinances; that these men were bishops in the diocesan 
sense, whose representatives are now the bishops of the church of 
England, to whom the authority aforesaid has descended in an un- 
broken line of succession; that therefore those persons only within 
the realms of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, have a right to minis- 
ter in holy things, or can expect to do it with effect, who have been 
ordained by them; piety in the heart, conviction in the conscience, 
usefulness to the people, and competent intellectual attainments, as 
ministerial qualifications, being as the “‘ small dust of the balance,” 
when compared with a certain mysterious, indefinable, ordaining in- 
fluence, of which such places as Lambeth, Bishopsthorp, Fulham, 
Buckden, and Farnham Castle may be said to be the nuclei. It 
follows then, that the ecclesiastics of Nice, Chalcedon, Lateran, and 
Constance, murderers and debauchees, as many of them were, 
having been validly ordained by those who had received the right 
validly to ordain, were true ministers of Christ—men who, whatever 
might be their moral character, were armed with power to confer 
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spiritual gifts, and in cases of necessity, to wield the awful weapon 
of rejection from the Saviour’s fold—men who, when reeling in the 
stews, practising ‘‘ all uncleanness with greediness,” had official fel- 
lowship with apostles, and spiritual connexion with the Holy One 
and the Just. 

This is no inference which we deduce from the premises which 
others maintain: as unflinchingly is the inference held as are the 
premises avowed. Now for the proof. 

In the autumn of 1833, a presbyter at Oxford, now known to be 
Dr. Pusey, the Hebrew Professor, was led to take into solemn 
consideration the measures of the Government, the state of the 

' Church, the condition of the country, and the aspect of the times. 
These topics were pondered over by him, not alone indeed, but in 
union with Mr. Harrison, of Christ Church, his assistant Lec- 
turer in Hebrew ; Mr. Keble, the Poetry Professor; Mr. Newman, 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin; Mr. Froude, Fellow of Oriel College ; 
and others, whose names are not known to fame. One fact was ap- 
parent to all these gentlemen, that danger threatened both the 
monarchy and the church; that the latter especially was in peril, 
and that partly owing to an abandonment of her proper position ; 
that vigorous and continuous efforts were therefore desirable to bring 
the people, clerical and lay, to a right mind. To attain this object, 
the press was set in motion, and a series of ‘Tracts for the Times” 
appeared, commencing in the September of that year, addressed 
ad Clerum, ad Populum, and ad Scholas. These tracts have been 
since continued at different intervals, and that nothing may be 
wanting to give them sanctity and weight, their dates, which, in the 
vulgar tongue, may smack of paganism, and which were observed 
in the nn series, are omitted in the later, and the ecclesiastical 
eras of their birth announced, such as “‘ The Feast of St. Thomas,”’ 
“The Feast of the Circumcision,” ‘‘ The Feast of St. Matthias,” 
“The Feast of St. Michael, and all angels.” We have seventy-six 
of them before us, and now proceed to give a few extracts, solely 
confined to the point we have mooted. 

The Presbyter observes, ad Clerum, 

“Should the government and the country so far forget their God, as to cast 
off the Church, to deprive it of its temporal honors and substance, on what 
will you rest the claim of respect and attention which you make upon your 
flocks? Hitherto you have been upheld by your birth, your education, your 
wealth, your connexions ; should these secular advantages cease, on what must 
Christ's ministers depend? Is not this a serious practical question ?”” 


It is, Dr. Pusey, a ‘+ serious practical question,” and seriously 


did Paul reply to it, when he said, ‘* For ye remember, brethren, 
our labour and travail; for labouring night and day, because we 
would not be chargeable unto any of you, we preached unto you the 
l of God. Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and un- 
meably we behaved ourselves among you that believe.”* But 
what says the Presbyter— 


* 1 Thess. ii. 9, 10. 
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“¢ There are some who rest their divine mission on their own unsupported 
assertion ; others who rest it upon their popularity ; others on their success : 
and others who rest it upon their temporal distinctions. This last case has 
perhaps been too much our own; I fear we have neglected the real ground on 
which our authority is built—Ovur Apostoticat Descent.* 

‘* We have been born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. The Lord Jesus Christ gave His Spirit to His 
Apostles ; they in turn laid their hands on those who should succeed them ; and 
these again on others; and so the sacred gift has been handed down to our 
present Bishops, who have appointed us as their assistants, and in some sense 
representatives. 

“ Therefore my dear Brethren act up to your professions. Let it not be said 
that you have neglected a gift; for if you have the Spirit of the Apostles on you, 
surely this is a great gift. ‘Stir up the gift of God which is in you.’ Make 
much of it. Show your value of it. Keep it before your minds as an honour- 
able badge, far higher than that of secular respectability, or cultivation, or 
polish, or learning, or rank, which gives you a hearing with the many. Tell 
them of your gift. The times will soon drive you to do this, if you mean to be 
still any thing. But wait not for the times. Do not be compelled by the 
world’s forsaking you, to recur as if unwillingly to the high source of your au- 
thority. Speak out now, before you are forced, both as glorying in your privi- 
lege, and to insure your rightful honor from your people. A notion has gone 
abroad that they can take away your power. They think they have given and 
can take it away. They think it lies in the Church Property, and they know 
that they have politically the power to confiscate that property. They have been 
deluded into a notion that present palpable usefulness, produceable results, 
acceptableness to your flocks, that these and such like are the tests of your Divine 
commission. Enlighten them in this matter. Exalt our Holy Fathers the 
Bishops as the Representatives of the Apostles, and the Angels of the Churches ; 
and magnify your office, as being ordained by them to take part in their ministry.” 
—No. I. 


No. 4. Ad Populum, says— 


‘“* Their principle (that of the Bishops and Presbyters of the first five cen- 
turies in preferring their claim to canonical obedience) was this: That the Holy 
Feast on our Saviour’s sacrifice, which all confess to be ‘ generally necessary to 
salvation,’ was intended by him to be constantly conveyed, through the hands of 
commissioned persons. Except therefore we can shew such a warrant, we can- 
not be sure that our hands convey the sacrifice; we cannot be sure that souls 
worthily prepared, receiving the bread which we break, and the cup of blessing 
which we bless, are partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ. Piety then, 
and Christian Reverence, and sincere devout Love of our Redeemer, nay, and 
Charity to the souls of our brethren, not good order and expediency only, would 
see us, at all earthly risks, to preserve and transmit the seal and warrant of 

rist. 

“Why should we talk so much of an establishment, and so little of an 
Apostoticat Succession? Why should we not seriously endeavour to im- 
press our people with this plain truth ;—that by separating themselves from our 
communion, they separate themselves not only from a decent, orderly, useful 
society, but from THE ONLY CHURCH IN THIS REALM WHICH HAS A RIGHT TO 
BE QUITE SURE THAT SHE HAS THE Lorp’s BODY TO GIVE TO HIS PEOPLE. 


We call the attention of our readers to the following passage. We 


have read it carefully again and again, and must declare our solemn 
conviction, that it contains the germ of a scheme which can have 


* We shall cite from the Tracts the passages exactly as they occur, employing 
no capitals or italics of our own. 








—_—— 
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no other object than that of depriving the people of all freedom of 
t and liberty of speech in spiritual concerns, exalting the 
man above the restraints of law, and prostrating the intellect 


and piety of the nation at his feet. 


“| readily allow that this view of our calling has something in it too high and 
mysterious to be fully understood by unlearned Christians. But the learned 
surely are just as unequal to it. It is part of that ineffable mystery called in 
our Creed, The Communion of Saints ; and with all other Christian mysteries, 
is above the understanding of all alike, yet practically alike within reach of 
all, who are willing to embrace it by true Faith, Experience shews at any rate 
that itis far from being ill adapted to the minds and feelings of ordinary people. 
On this point evidence might be brought from times, at first glance the most 
unpromising ; from the early part of the 17th century. The hold which the 
propagandists of the ‘Holy Discipline’ obtained on the fancies and affections of 
the people, of whatever rank, age and sex, depended very much on their inces- 
sant appeals to their fancied Apostolical Succession. They found persons willing 
and eager to suffer or rebel as the case might be for their system; because they 
had them with the notion, that it was ¢he system handed down from 
the Apostles, ‘a divine Episcopate ;’ so Beza called it. Why should we de- 
spair of obtaining in time, an influence far more legitimate and less dangerously 
exciting, but equally searching and extensive, by the diligent inculcation of our 
true and scriptural claim. 

“ For it is obvious, that, among other results of the primitive doctrine of the 

lical Succession, thoroughly considered and followed up, it would make 
the relation of Pastor and Parishioner, far more engaging as well as more 
awful, than it is usually considered at present. Look on your pastor as acting 
by man’s commission, and you may respect the authority by which he acts, you 
may venerate and love his personal character, but it can hardly be called a redi- 
gious veneration ; there is nothing — sacred about him. But once learn to 
regard him as the Deputy of Christ, for reducing man to the obedience of God ; 
and every thing about him becomes changed, every thing stands in a new light. 
aes and in private, in church and at home, in consolation and in censure, 
above all, in the administration of the Holy Sacraments, a faithful man 
naturally considers, ‘ By his messénger, Christ is speaking to me; by his very 
being and place in the world, he is a perpetual witness to the truths of the sacred 
history, a perpetual earnest of communion with our Lord to those who come duly 
prepared to his Table.’ ” 

What do the Puseyites mean by this, but that they want to ac- 
quire such an influence over their people, as will lead them “to suffer 
or rebel, as the case might be, for their system?” And what is ar- 
rogant impiety, if that is not, to declare that he who is not a suc- 
cessive minister, has nothing “ properly sacred about him?” Who 
was it that said of ordinary believers, ‘‘ Ye are the temple of the 
living God?” But to proceed with our extracts. 

No. 4, is by a Layman, who tells us, 


_ “ Even though we may admit that many of those who formed the connecting 
links of this holy chain were themselves unworthy of the high charge reposed in 
them, can this furnish us with any solid ground for doubting or denying their 
power to exercise that legitimate authority with which they were duly invested, 
of transmitting the sacred gift to worthier followers ? 

The very question of worth, indeed, with relation to such matters, is absurd. 
Who is worthy? Who isa fit and meet dispenser of the gifts of the Holy 
aap What are, after all, the petty differences between sinner and sinner, 

viewed in relation to Him whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity, and 
who charges His very angels with folly?” (Surely there was some difference, after 
N.S. VOL. In, y 
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all, between Joan the Evangelist and John XXIII.) “And be it remembered 
that the apostolic powers, if not transmitted through these, in some instances 
corrupt channels, had not been transmitted to our times at all. Unless then oe 
acknowledge the reality of such transmission, we must admit that the church 
which Christ founded is no longer to be found upon the earth, and that the pro- 
mise of his protection, so far from being available to the end of the world, is 
forgotten and out of date already. 

“ The unworthiness of man, then, cannot prevent the goodness of God from 
flowing in those channels in which He has destined it to flow ; and the Christian 
congregations of the present day, who sit at the fect of ministers duly ordained, 
have the same reason for reverencing in them the successors of the Apostles, as 
the primitive Churches of Ephesus and of Crete had for honouring in Timothy 
and in Titus, the Apostolical authority of him who had appointed them.” 


We scarcely know whether to laugh at the extravagance, or de- 
spise the vanity, or protest against the blasphemy of the following. 
No. 10. Heads of a Week-day Lecture— 


“It may be asked, who are at this time the successors and spiritual de- 
scendants of the Apostles? I shall surprise some people by the answer I shall 
give, though it is very clear, and there is no doubt about it; Tue Brisnors—I 
_ the Bishops are Apostles to us, from their witnessing Christ and suffering 

or Him. 

“1. They witness our Lord in their very name, for He is the true Bishop of 
our souls, as St. Peter says, and they are Bishops. They witness Christ in their 
station ;—there is but One Lord to save us, and there is but one Bishop in each 
place. The meetingers* have no head, they are ail of them mixed together in a 
confused way; but we of Christ’s Holy Church (blessed be God!) have one 
Bishop over us, and our Bishop is the Bishop of -—-——. Many of you 
have seen him lately, when he confirmed in our Church. That very con- 
Jfirmation is another ordinance in which the Bishop witnesses Christ. Our 
Lord and Saviour confirms us with the Spirit in all goodness; the Bishop 
is His figure and likeness, when he lays his hands on the heads of children, 
Then Christ (as we trust) comes to them, to confirm in them the grace 
of Baptism. Moreover the Bishop rules the whole Church here below, as 
Christ, the true and eternal Sovereign, rules it above; and here again the 
Bishop is a figure or witness of our Lord. And further, it is the Bishop who 
is commissioned to make us Clergymen God's Ministers. He is Christ’s instru- 
ment; and he visibly chooses those whom Christ vouchsafes to choose invisibly, 
to serve in the Word and Sacraments of the church. And thus, in one sense, it 
is from the Bishop that the news of redemption and the means of grace have come 
to all men; this again is a witnessing Christ. I who speak to you concerning 
Christ, was ordained to do so by the Bishop ; he speaks in me—as Christ wrought 
in him, and as God sent Christ. Thus the whole plan of salvation hangs toge- 
ther—Christ the True Mediator above; His servant, the Bishop, His earthly 
likeness ; mankind the subjects of His teaching ; God the Author of Salvation.” 


These are certainly remarkable documents, but so much is Hilde- 
brand himself out-fiidebranded by them, that we should not have 
thought them deserving a moment’s attention, did we not know that 
they find favour in the eyes of a powerful circle in the most ancient 
university in England ; have sturdy champions among the fellows of 
Oriel, and are advocated without much modification, from both 
evangelical, and non-evangelical pulpits in the establishment. Dr. 
Hook, the present vicar of Leeds, says— 


* Our readers need not be surprised at the vulgarity of this phrase. The 
Tract purports to have been delivered as a Lecture to “ a country congregation 
in ————-shire.” The Oxford men are wise in their generation. They 
accommodate their speech to their auditors. 
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“The prelates, who at this present time rule the churches of these Realms, 
were validly ordained by others, who, by means of an unbroken spiritual 
descent of ordination, derived their mission from the Apostles and from our Lord. 
This continued descent is evident to every one who chooses to investigate it. 
Let him read the catalogues of our Bishops ascending up to the most remote 

Our ordinations descend in a direct unbroken line from Peter and Paul, 
the Apostles of the Circumcision and the Gentiles. These great Apostles suc- 
cessively ordained Linus, Cletus, and Clement, Bishops of Rome; and the 
Apostolic succession was regularly continued from them to Celestine, Gregory, 
and Vitalianus, who ordained Patrick Bishop for the Irish, and Augustine 
and Theodore for the English. And from those times, an uninterrupted series 
of valid ordinations has carried down the Apostolical succession in our Churches 
to the present day. There is not a Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, among us who 
cannot, if he please, trace his own spiritual descent from St. Peter or St. Paul.* 

There is a species of metempsychosis, of which in controversy we 
have had abundant experience, unfavourable to the interests of truth, 
and trying to the temper of its advocates. When positions are 

roved to be untenable, when opinions and reasonings are shown to 
Sietsishnive and illogical, they ought in all honesty to retire from 
the arena of debate upon a parole of honour not to return, and 
henceforth to dwell among the tombs with the rest of the defunct. 
But this cousutnmation devoutly to be wished is seldom realized. 
Scarcely is a decent interval allowed to elapse after the interment, 
when the remains are exhumed by some needy dialectician, bone is 
added to bone, and sinew to sinew, and they come forth in bodily 
shape 

“ With twenty mortal murders on their crowns 
To push us from our stools.” 

Error has the vitality of a reptile, and the face of a strumpet: we 
may crush, but we do not kill, we may convict, but we do not shame. 
The resuscitated indeed seldom venture forth in their ancient garb ; 
various guises are assumed to protect them from an nnwelcome recog- 
nition; the marks of former defeats are carefully concealed; but the 
attempt to parade the old incurables before us as fresh recruits, will 
not deceive a practised eye; they are easily distinguished by their 
limping gait and conscience-stricken countenances ; and though as 
in duty bound again we tend them to the grave, it is only to be cast 
up when our backs are turned, at the call of the first breathless and 
hard-pressed combatant. 

These remarks apply to the doctrine propounded by the Oxford 
Tract divines ; often it has been shown to be not only unsupported by 
Scripture, but at variance with its whole tenor; yet still the silly 
conceit is maintained, the bold bravado is uttered. It may indeed 
shift its foundation, and alter its appearance, yet it is easy to recog- 
nize the ** old dog in a new doublet.” We are reluctantly therefore 
compelled to treat in self-defence of topics, which have been discussed 
to satiety. 

I. We maintain that not a single passage can be cited from the 
New Testament, which favours, either by assertion or implication, 
the notion, that the apostles appointed a class of men, endowed with 
any power, authority, or rights over ordinary ministers. 


* Two Sermons on the Church, &c. pp. 7, 8. 
4Z2 
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The apostleship terminated with the lives of the apostles, for no 
one appeared after them invested with the power of working miracles; 
it was privilegium personale and privilegium personale personam 
sequitur, et cum persona extinguitur. Bishop Jeremy Taylor in- 
deed, in his anxiety to throw the apostle’s mantle over the shoulders 
of some one, actually stooped to a false translation, rendering evvepyoc, 
as applied to Epaphroditus, Phil. ii. 25. my ‘ compeer;” but if 
this S admitted, then were Aquila and Priscilla compeers likewise, 
for they are called, Rom. xvi. 3. rove cvvepyove pov, and so of 
course they stand at the head of a race of second-rate male and 
female apostles. The terms bishop or overseer, presbyter or elder, 
are convertible, and mark the same office, that of stated pastors, 
For proof of this, we must refer to the passages where these titles 
occur. Bishop Stillingfleet thus gives the opinion of the ancient 
chureh.—*“ I believe, upon the strictest enquiry, Medina’s judgment 
will prove true, that Jerome, Augustin, Ambrose, Sedulius, Primasius, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, were all of Aerius’s judgment, 
as to the identity of both name and order of bishops and _presbyters 
in the primitive church.” Of the same sentiment are Wickliffe, 
Erasmus, Cranmer, Calvin, Beza, Melancthon, Bochart, Grotius, 
Vitringa, Mosheim, Suicer, Schleusner, Archbishop Usher, &e. ke, 
In fact, when the word emtexoroc is never used in the New Testa- 
ment, to denote oversight over ministers, but only over the flock of 
Christ—when émexorove and zpeofurépove have the same qualifica- 
tions, ordination, duties, and authority —when the latter in the course 
of the same discourse are addressed as the former—if this does not 
destroy all idea of distinction and superiority, and establish identity, 
then evidence has no force, or, from some peculiarity of mental 
constitution, conviction is impossible. 

II. We maintain that the criteria of the Scriptures, with reference 
to the ministry, are completely at variance with the succession scheme. 
These criteria are the call of God, as signified by the voice of con- 
science and the church, holiness of life, and soundness in the faith; 
these are the signs of ministerial character, recognized by the authority 
of holy writ; and he who has them not, no matter how correctly he 
may establish an external lineage with the unquestioned ambassa- 
dors of Christ, is not a true servant of the altar. It is the doctrine 
of our Lord, that the sheep must enter the fold by himself as the 
door: the position applies to private members of the church, but it 
applies also, and with peculiar force, to its pastors, inasmuch as the 
greater always includes the less, and inasmuch as the pastoral office 
is a station of greater relative importance than that of mere member- 
ship: therefore to come in by succession, is to “* climb up some other 
way,” than that which the Scriptures unfold, and subjects the indi- 
vidual who does so, to the suspicion of being *‘ a thief and a robber. 
The apostle Paul explicitly defines those to whom the ministry of 
reconciliation has been committed, to have been first reconciled to 
themselves—‘* God, who hath reconciled us to himself—and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” The ‘‘ ministers of God 
are said to be “‘ approved” as such, not by any ecclesiastical ancestry, 
but “ by pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by 
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the Holy Ghost, and by love unfeigned ”—and a “ bishop” is indi- 
cated, not by a correct official genealogy, not by his having received 
a virgin crosier which has been untouched through all time, save by 
episcopal hands, but by being ‘* blameless—not accused of riot—a 
lover of good men, sober, just, holy and temperate.” So strongly is 
soundness in the faith insisted upon, that the apostle declared, * let 
him be accursed,” who preached any other gospel different to his— 
asentence from which a being in the succession is no shield, since the 
offence to which it refers, is predicated of “ himself or an angel from 
heaven.” The truth of the ministry is determined, by the truth of the 
doctrines that are preached, the integrity of the character that is main- 
tained, the purity of the motives that impel, and the approval of the 
church given ; these are the only signs of right to discharge pastoral 
duties, and to exercise pastoral power, which the scriptures recognise ; 


- like the ** cherubims and the flaming sword which turned every 


way,” they are sanctions, intended to keep those out of the garden 
of God, to whom they do not apply; and what is it but an — 
to prostrate the divine authority before human inventions, to talk 
of personal succession and episcopal ordination, as the test of a valid 
ministry ? 

III. We maintain that the directions which the Scriptures teach 
us to observe, with reference to unworthy ministers, are wholly 
opposed to the suecession scheme. Let the following passage be 
thoughtfully considered— ‘‘ Beware of false prophets, which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles ? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” Onr Lord and the 
successionists are here decidedly at variance, for it is the doctrine of 
the latter, that true ministers are to be discriminated from the false, 
by antecedents and not by fruits, by their qualifiers and not by their 
qualities, by their earthly authorities and not by their lamb-like or 
wolfish demeanour. But lest there should be any mistaking the 
Saviour’s meaning, the same language is immediately repeated, 
“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” And what is to 
be done, when the fruits are bad? Then we are to “‘ BEWARE ”—to 
guard against receiving them as the heralds of heaven, following their 
guidance, and respecting their mission—or as the rule is elsewhere 
expounded, we are to * let them alone,” to leave them, ‘‘ they be 
blind leaders of the blind.” In opposition to all this, the Oxford 
Tract men tell us to judge of the prophet, not by his fitness for his 
office as evidenced in the discharge of it, but by the medium through 
which it is obtained; they then inform us, that if the medium is 
episcopal, the officer is to be received as divinely sent, however mani- 
festly unworthy ; they assure us for our consolation, that no matter 
how evil are the fruits of the tree, it is a good tree after all, if planted 
bya bishop ; and then they solemnly admonish us, in the face of our 
blessed Lord’s direction, to beware how we leave such men, and 
cease the very profitable employment of seeking to ‘‘ gather grapes 
of thorns and figs of thistles !” 

Farther, if Dr. Pusey and his brethren are right in their views, 
nothing can possibly justify the conduct of Paul to those who dis- 
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turbed the peace of the church in Corinth. These he calls « false 
apostles, deceitful workers,” even ‘* ministers of Satan.” But what 
is the proof that he advances of their falsity, deceit, and alliance 
with the arch-enemy? Their irregular introduction into the minis- 
try ? heir invalid ordination? their ante-episcopal origin? No, for 
his very language, in this respect, puts them into the succession, and 
shows that he had no fault to find with their orders—‘ Are they 
ministers of Christ? Iam more.” But they ‘“ handled the word of 
God deceitfully,” corrupted it by false doctrine, denicd the resurrec- 
tion, and thus forfeited all title to the ministerial character, and all 
claims upon the people’s respect. Therefore he branded them as 
wicked and heretical, and insisted upon it as the right and duty of 
the Corinthians to abandon their guidance. So to the Galatians he 
declared, ‘‘ such teachers are to be held accursed by us”—“] 
would,” says he, ‘‘ that they were even cut off that trouble you.” 
Let us put, however, Dr. Pusey in the place of the apostle, and let 
his tracts supplant the epistles, and these men, so heretical in doctrine, 
and irregular in life, doomed by the awful authority of inspiration to 
excommunication and cursing, are at once transformed into accredited 
messengers of the King of kings, whom it would be spiritual treason 
to disobey, if they can only make out, as many of them unquestionably 
could, the fact of their regular ordination. 

Through all the pages of the New Testament, it is a plainly re- 
cognised principle, that holiness of life, and soundness of doctrine, 
are essential to the christian ministry ; that all pretensions to it, in 
their absence, are false and invalid; and that such are to be for- 
saken who assume the office without these qualifications. Now we 
have a few questions to ask of these Oxford Tract divines about their 
pedigrees; and we think that it will not be difficult to show, that 
there are not a few gaps in the chain of their ancestry, and some 
fatal stains upon the scutcheons of their spiritual fathers. It 
is curious indeed to observe, when political considerations are out of 
sight, what soft and measured phrases they apply to the Romish 
church, as an object more of pity than of blame, as “ deceived 
rather than a deceiver,” for ‘ surely,” says one, ‘ if the church and 
communion of Rome be what our over-heated controversialists 
would have it, the line of the apostles is lost, and the sheep of God 
are left in the wide world without the continuous provision of shep- 
herds.” It is easy to perceive the animus of this; it amounts to 
a confession that the succession is at an end, if common opinion as to 
the wickedness and profligacy of the papacy is correct ;_but with re- 
ference to this point, those who listen to the voice of history, have 
no smooth things to prophecy. It is not a task that we like, to 
recur to the enormities of the would-be successors of Peter a it is a 
picture too filthy and horrid to be contemplated without disgust ; 
but lest truth should suffer, we will venture to show, that the Homi- 
lies of the Church of England are not in error, though their plain- 
ness of speech must be unpleasant to some modern ears, in pro- 
nouncing the church of Rome as “ not only an harlot (as the Serip- 
ture calleth her,) but a foul, filthy, old, withered harlot.”* King 


* The whole passage is as follows :—“ For she [the Church of Rome ] being not 
only an harlot, as the Scripture calleth her, but also a foul, filthy, old, withered har- 
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Edward’s Prayer Book had the following petition :—‘ From the 
Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enormities, Good Lord de- 
liver us.” 

We will not take our views of the Romish church, as she existed 
for ages, from the writings of ‘‘ over-heated controversialists,” but 
from the productions of sound Catholics themselves. The Italian 

t, Dante, does not hesitate to send some of the popes to perdition : 

pictures Nicholas IIT. of the family of Orsini, like the rich man 
“in hell, lifting up his eyes, being in torments,” expecting the 
arrival of his successor, Boniface. 


“ Ah! why delude a tortured soul! he cried, 
But if a strong desire my doom to know, 
Led your adventurous feet so far below, 
Know, late I reigned o’er Rome in mitred pride: 


Orsini claims my blood — illustrious name ! 
To raise her honours, thus I sunk to shame ; 
Unfriended, and unwept, but not alone: 
Many a proud prelate learns below to weep ; 
Above the fatal pass I’m doomed to keep : 
Till Boniface forsakes the hallowed throne.” 


What a frightful scene does Cardinal Baronius unveil in the ninth 
century, in the well known passage—‘* Que tune facies sancte Ec- 
clesia Romane! quam fedissima cum Rome dominarentur poten- 
tissime eque et sordidissimie meretricrs!’ §c. “* Oh what was 
then the face of the holy Roman church! how filthy when the vilest 
and most powerful harlots ruled in the court of Rome! by whose 
arbitrary sway dioceses were made and unmade, bishops were conse- 
erated, and which is inexpressibly horrible to be mentioned ! false 
pe , their paramours, were thrust into the chair of Peter, who, in 

ing numbered as popes, serve no purpose, except to fill up the 
catalogues of the Popes of Rome. In this manner, lust, sup- 
ported by secular power, excited to frenzy in the rage for domina- 
tion, ruled in all things.” And yet, through this mass of iniquity, 
the Oxford Tract men assert, that a pure current of ministerial au- 
thority has streamed ; and that rakes, drunkards, and infidels, as 
were the officers of the Romish church in the middle ages, they had 
each and all a ministerial commission handed down to them by 
ordination, which showed their connexion with the apostles, as evi- 
dently as the face of Moses, when its skin shone, displayed the am- 
bassador of God. 

It is due to Dr. Hook to say, that in the extract we have made 





lot—for she is indeed of ancient years—and, notwithstanding her lack of natural 
and true beauty, and great loathesomeness which of herself she hath, doth, after 
the custom of such harlots, paint herself, and deck and ’tire herself with gold, 
peat, stone, and all kinds of precious jewels, that she, shining with the outward 

ty and glory of them, may please the foolish phantasy of fond lovers, and 
80 entice them to spiritual fornication with her, who, if they saw her, I will not 
saynaked, but in simple apparel, would abhor her, as the foulest and filthiest 
harlot that ever was seen ; according as appeareth by the description of the gar- 
nishing of the great strumpet of all strumpets, the mother of whoredom, as set forth 
by St. John in his Revelation, chap. xvii.”— Homily against Peril of Idolatry, 
third part, 1563. 
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from him, he appears rather nervous upon this point ; and hence, to 
avoid the abominations of the middle ages, he dexterously abandons 
Rome in the time of Vitalianus; but though the Vicar of Leeds lets go 
the Pope in the seventh century, we shall see that the Pope keeps 
fast hold of the Vicar. Many of the bishops of the Anglican church 
were ordained by the popes, and not by their own metropolitans; 
and the following list will show this to have been generally the case 
with the metropolitans from the seventh to the fifteenth centuries : 


ArcubisHops oF CaNnTERBURY. 
A.D. 668. Theodore os Got Te 
735. Northelm . . . . « Rome. Pope Gregory III. 
753. Lambert . » + + Rome. Paul I. 
891. Plegmund .. . - Rome. Formosus. 
1020. Agelnoth . . . . . . Rome. 
1138. Theobald . . . . ~. ~- London. Cardinal Albert, the Legate. 
1174. Richard . . . . . . Anagni. Alexander III. 
1207. Stephen Langton . .°. Viterbo. Innocent ILI. 
1245. Boniface . . .. . Lyons. Innocent IV. 
1278. John Peckham . . . . Nicholas III. 
1294. Robert Winchelsey. . . Rome. Cardinal Sabinus. 
1313. Walter Raynold . . . Robert Winchelsey. 
1327. Simon Mepham. . . . Avignon. Nicholas, by order. 
1333. John Stratford . . . . Avignon. Cardinal Vitalis. 
1349, Thomas Bradwardine . . Avignon. Cardinal Bertrand. 
1366. Simon Langham. - Simon Islip. 
1414. Henry Chichley. . . . Sienna. Gregory XII. 


Arcubisnops oF YorK. 


1119. Thurstan . . . . . . Pope Calixtus. 

1147. Henry Murdac . . . . Enugenius. 

1154. Roger. . . . . « « Archbishop Cantaur. 
1191. Geoffrey Plantagenet . . Tours. By Pope’s Order. 
1215. WalterGray . . . . . Archbishop Cantaur. 
1258. Godfrey de Kinton . . . Rome. 

1279. William Wickwane . . Rome. 

1285. John Romanus . . . . Rome. 

1299. Thomas Corbridge . . . Boniface VIII. 

1305 William de Greenfield. . Lyons. Clement V. 
1307. William de Melton. . * Avignon. 

1342. William le Zouch . . . Avignon. Clement VI. 


In vain then does Dr. Hook, or any of the Oxford men, attempt 
to affiliate themselves upon Peter, without going through the filth of 
the popedom. His Grace of Canterbury now bears upon the panels 
of his carriage the evidence of his descent, through Rome, in the 
pall which adorns his coat of arms, the ensign of archiepiscopal 
authority, which his predecessors received on their accession from 
the Pope. 

IV. We maintain the notion of a personal succession from the 
apostles, even throngh Rome, as an historical question, to be a gross 
delusion, The Presbyter indeed, in Tract No. I. declares, 

“ If we trace back the power of ordination from hand to hand, of course we 
on, come to the apostles at last. We know we do, as a plain historical 
act. 


Again, in No. VII. we are told, 
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“FE link in the chain is known from St. Peter to our present metro- 
politans.” 

Dr. Hook talks in the same style of an “ unbroken spiritual de- 
scent,” of “ a direct unbroken line,” of a “* continued descent evi- 
dent to every one.” Now we might naturally infer from these dog- 
matical assertions, that an ecclesiastical genealogy had been care- 
fully kept from the time of Peter’s decease; or that some registry 
existed, like that of Doctors’ Commons, containing a faithful list of 
all episcopal ordinations from the apostolic age, to which the Vicar 
and the Oxford men had obtained access. Let us turn, however, 
from their statements to the page of history, for here we have to do 
with a “ plain historical fact.” Not quite so confidently did. Euse- 
bins write, thongh fifteen hundred years nearer the time of Peter 
than we are. He speaks of having to “tread a solitary and un- 
broken way, and can no where find so much as the bare steps of any 
men who have passed the same path before ; excepting only some 
shows and tokens, divers here and there have left us, particularly de- 
caring of the times they lived in, holding forth torches as it were 
afar off and lifting up their voices from on high, and calling as out 
of a watch-tower, which way we ought to go, and how, without error 
or danger to order our discourse.” Plainly then, to Eusebius, the 
chain was not very continuous, the line direct, every link known, as 
now to the Oxford Presbyters. 

Granting that Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, though no man 
can prove it, or that he ever saw the city, the question occurs, who 
was his successor ? Tertullian, Rufinus, and Epiphanius say Clement ; 
Irenens, Eusebius, Augustine, and Jerome say Linus. But who 
then succeeded? The Romish Pontifical says Cletus, Clement, and 
Anacletus: the Fathers are all for the latter, and evidently know not 
that any such person as Cletus ever existed. But who then suc- 
ceeded? Bishop Prideaux says, ‘‘ no certainty is to be had.” 
Cabassute declares ‘‘ the whole question is very doubtful.” Howel 
states, ‘it is evident how very doubtful and uncertain is the per- 
sonal succession of the Roman bishops.” Dr. Comber confesses, 
“there is neither truth nor certainty in the pretended personal suc- 
cession of the first popes.”” Yet the Oxonians boldly aver, “ every 
i: in the chain is known from St. Peter to our present metro- 

itans !” 

For five centuries after the ninth, it passed as an unquestioned 

that a woman, having disguised her sex, made her way into the 
chair of St. Peter; and though this has been disputed in more 
recent times, yet the number and authenticity of the records which 
attest it, seem to leave no doubt as to the existence of a real Pope 
Joan. Among those who have left evidence of the fact are AEneas 
Sylvins, afterwards Pope Pius IT. and Marianus Scotus. Platina 
and other papal secretaries admitted its truth; nor is there any cir- 
cumstance in history better attested than that she gave the world a 
popeling in the streets of Rome. John Huss insisted upon it at the 
council of Constance in his defence, without a shadow of contradic- 
tion being given to him. For upwards of two years her Holiness 
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a. so that here there was a decided breach in the succession 
and, alas, for Dr. Hook’s unbroken chain. ; 
The numerous schisms in the ge show how utterly idle is 
the notion of a direct spiritual descent. When John XXIII. 
Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII. were all popes together, and were 
all deposed by a general council, some links must surely have been 
broken by their fall, and one was undoubtedly an Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Chichley’s epitaph distinctly specifies his consecration 
by the hands of Gregory XII; the same man who was afterwards 
declared to be no. Pope of Rome, no bishop at all; so that Chichley 
received false orders himself, and communicated false orders to the 
English bishops, during his twenty-six years archiepiscopate. 

We have said enough to show that the notion of personal suc- 
cession, as an historical fact is untenable; and that, as a scripture 
doctrine, it is not only without the slightest shadow of support in 
the oracles of God, but that it directly contravenes their prin- 
ciples and spirit. We feel almost ashamed at having taken up 
the subject at such length, but our reason for so doing, is the 
respectability of the Oxford advocates, their strenuous efforts to 
circulate their opinions, and their dangerous tendency. Conscien- 
tiously do we adios them to be only calculated to vitiate the minis- 
terial character, by substituting an external sanction for those 
qualities of spirituality, truth, usefulness, and conviction which the 
Scriptures demand ; to extinguish those indications of evangelical 
sentiment and feeling which the Anglican church for the past quarter 
of a century has been evincing; and thereby wholly to make it in 

ractice what it is in theory, a mere worldly institution. We feel 
indeed that to that church the days are evil, when its eminent 
names, those who should be employed in promoting its spirituality, 
in carrying out the great work of the reformers, and delivering it from 
the arms of Roman antichristianism, are busily engaged in tram- 
melling it more and more with the human inventions from which it 
was escaping. 

We thank God that there has been a succession from the apostles, 
not personal only but spiritual, a continued descent from the fountain 
which they opened at Jerusalem, of the water of life. We glory in 
being able to go up to primitive times, and to connect ourselves with 
those chosen andl of the Lord, upon whom the * cloven tongues 
like as of fire” rested. It is our boast and joy. But it is not 
through the medium of episcopal consecrations that we do this; itis 
not by claiming affinity with the licensers of Roman courtezans, and 
the leaders in Roman vice; but by holding communion in faith and 
feeling with the English Lollards, the German Lutherans, the French 
Hugonots, the Bohemian Hussites, and the Piedmontese shepherds. 
Thus we travel up the path of time to the fishermen of Galilee, and 
unite with them, and all who have been followers of their faith, in 
recognizing the sentiment, ‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


On the evening of Wednesday, August the 29th, a valedictory service was 
held in Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, on occasion of the departure for service 
in Australia and Canada, of the Rev. Messrs. West, Morrison and Byrne. 
The Rev. R. Ashton opened the service by prayer and reading the Scriptures; the 
Rev. T. Binney explained the several missions on which the brethren were pro- 
ceeding ; the Rev. J. Blackburn commended them to God in affectionate prayer ; 
the Rev. J. J. Freeman addressed to them very appropriate counsels and en- 
couragements ; and the Rev. J. West briefly addressed the congregation on 
behalf of himself and his brother missionaries, and closed with prayer. 

The Rev. Messrs. West and Morrison are proceeding to devote themselves to 
missionary and itinerant labours among the scattered settlers in the inland dis- 
tricts of Van Diemen’s Land, under the joint patronage and support of the Colo- 
nial Missionary Society and the Van Diemen's Land Home Missionary Society. 
Repeated and urgent applications had, for many months, been addressed to the 
Committee, for two brethren to engage in this service, by friends at Hobart 
Town, and it was with peculiar satisfaction that the Committee found themselves 
at length enabled to respond to these appeals. 

Mr. West had been for several years in the service of the “‘ Home Missionary 
Society” in Warwickshire. Coleshill had, of late years, been his central and 
principal station. There, and for many miles round, his labours were abundant 
and successful. The Warwickshire brethren held a solemn farewell service on 
Mr. West’s departure from the midst of them, and commended him affection- 
ately to the divine blessing, in Ebenezer Chapel, Birmingham, (the Rey, T. 
East’s.) 

Mr. Morrison had formerly been resident in Hobart Town, and was there 
in communion with the church of the Rev. T. Miller. He returned to Dublin 
with a view to pursue his education for the christian ministry. On the mission 
to Van Diemen’s land being, at the suggestion of Mr. Miller, proposed to 
him, Mr. M. joyfully embraced the services. The Committee are greatly 
indebted to Dr. Urwick and the Rev. W. H. Cooper, for their kind and valuable 
assistance in superintending Mr. Morrison’s studies. 

Mr. Byrne had been of late labouring in Goriston, a suburb of Yarmouth. 
He is proceeding to occupy the station of Martin Town and Cornwall, in the 
eastern extremity of Upper Canada. On the sixteenth of August he was 
ordained for this mission, in the chapel of the Rev. A. Creak, Yarmouth. 
Rev. Messrs. Creak, Alexander, Wells, and other ministers, united in the service. 

Messrs. West and Morrison sailed for Hobart Town in the “ Emu,” on the 
1st of September, Mr. Byrne for New York, in the “ President,” on the 8th of 
that month. : 

On Monday, October 8th, 1838, the Rev. F. Machin was ordained for Mis- 
sionary service in Upper Canada, in the Tabernacle, Hanley, Staffordshire, the 
Rev. R. W. Newland’s. The service was commenced by the Rev. R. Goshawk, 
of Leek, by prayer and reading the Scriptures ; the Rev. A. Wells stated the 
nature of Mr. Machin’s mission, and addressed the congregation; the Rev. 
S. B. Schofield, of Burslem, received the confession of faith; the Rev. J. 
Hammond, of Handsworth, offered the ordination prayer; the Rev. R. W. New- 
land gave the charge; and the Rev. Mr. Abingdon, Baptist minister at Hanley, 
concluded in prayer. Mr. Machin has been for some years a very laborious, 
acceptable, and successful lay preacher all around the district of which Hanley 
is the centre. He goes forth with the view of occupying the district of Dar- 
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ington, in the Upper Province. Mr. Machin sailed from Liverpool for New 
ag by the “ Liverpool” steam ship, on the 20th of September. 

It is announced with pleasure, that, on the 13th of August, the Rev. W. P. 
Wastell and family arrived safely at Montreal, after a favourable voyage. Mr. 
Wastell has proceeded to occupy the important station of Guelph, in Upper 
Canada. But the same letter which brought these pass tidings, communi- 
cated also the mournful intelligence that the Rev. H. Wilkes, of Montreal, the 
beloved and invaluable agent of the Society in Lower Canada, has sustained a 
most afflictive loss, in the death of his beloved partner.* In the following para- 

ph, so characteristic of his firm mind and tender heart, Mr. W. informs the 
Committee of the heavy stroke he has sustained : 

“ Since I last addressed you, the Lord has caused me to pass through deep 
waters of affliction. My beloved wife—the partner of my joys and sorrows — 
whom, for eleven years, I have tenderly loved ; and, during upwards of six 

have cherished in the conjugal relation, has been called away, thirty-six 
easier a lovely babe, fourteen days old, was summoned into eternity. My 
heart has been grievously wounded, and my soul at times overwhelmed ; 

t, amid the whole, I trust I have been enabled to say, ‘I know, O Lord, 
that thy judgments are right, and that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me.’ 
Yet I have found need for the succeeding petition, ‘ Let, I pray thee, thy mer- 
ciful kindness be for my comfort, according to thy word unto thy servant.’ She 
was an invaluable boon, lent to me for a season, and now resumed by that God 
who has an inalienable right to do what he will with his own. When I tell you 
that in her seventeenth year she was led to Christ, under the ministry of Dr. 
Beecher, and the prayers and counsels of a grand-daughter of Jonathan Ed- 
wards; that soon thereafter she returned to Montreal, where, in her father’s 
house, she gathered the first Sunday-school ever formed in this city, and, it is 
believed, in these provinces ; that amid manifold discouragements, she taught 
italone for a considerable period, though now it has risen to several large and 
elective schools, in which many souls have been born again, and from which 
some have usefully entered the ministry; that there were few benevolent and 
religious societies in the city to which, prior to her marriage, she did not lend 
her effective aid ; that she was pre-eminently the friend and counsellor of many 
young ladies, either sent here for education, or thrown by circumstances into a 
city which was then a scene of almost unmingled temptation ; that since we have 
been actually united, she has been to me one uninterrupted help and comfort, 
peculiarly fitted to cheer in despondency, and to suggest in difficulty ; and em- 
phatically suited to train up her now motherless babes, by moulding their cha- 
racters, and eventually leading them in the paths of righteousness, you will 
understand somewhat of my loss. But she is gone! For twenty-one years she 
loved and served her blessed Redeemer, often mourning her short-comings, but 
very obviously growing in humility and christian grace, and her end was peace. 
She heard of the death of her babe with a secret smile, though slightly agitated, 
and said, ‘ the will of the Lord be done.’ ‘1 would not recall her.’ When 
asked regarding her own state of mind, she gently said, ‘ Peace.’ But I must 
notenlarge. The days of her mourning are ended. Though I have suffered 
indescribably, I hope I have not repined. The Lord hath done it, and though 
it is dark, 1 believe it is well. I was enabled, nine days after her decease, to 
improve her death to an exceedingly crowded audience. After making efforts 
to avoid it, I um compelled to break up house-keeping, to carry my two lovely 
children, one a boy, of five and a half, the other a girl, of two years old, up to 

tford, to place them under my mother’s care for a season; and to board 
myself in the family of one of the members of my church here. Such disrup- 
tions are exceedingly painful; but this seems to be the path of duty, so far as 
I can judge. 





* This bereavement occurred on the 8th of September, in the 38th year of 


age. 
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“ My dear ones, doubly dear now, must go 500 miles from me. I hope it will 
issue in one result. Being relieved from active domestic duties and cares, | 
hope I shall be more devoted to the work in which 1 am engaged, and labour 
more extensively on behalf of the Society.” 


COLONIAL MISSION, PORT PHILIP, AUSTRALIA. 


We are happy to record the safe arrival of the Rev. Mr. Waterfield, late of 
Wrexham, North Wales, at Hobart Town, on his way to Port Philip, on the 
20th of April last. 

It was first intended that he should be stationed at Geelong, near the grazing 
settlements ; but the rapid progress of the infant town of Melbourne, which is to 
be the seat of government, has led his friends at Hobart Town to advise him to 
proceed thither. From The Melbourne Advertiser we learn that there are at 
that place already more than 200 dwellings, occupied or ready to be inhabited ; 
and amongst these are several commodious and substantial brick houses. About 
180 allotments have been sold to the people at this station, at a cost of more 
than £7000. As many of these settlers are nonconformists, and several mem- 
bers of various congregational churches, Mr. Waterfield, D. V. will proceed to 
organize and take charge of these ‘‘ sheep in the wilderness ;” and another mi- 
nister will be needed for the grazing districts. Our munificent friend, H. Hop- 
kins, Esq., of Hobart Town, is ready to guarantee his support, if the Committee 
of the Colonial Mission will pay the expenses of his passage, &c. 


THE OPENING OF SPRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


A year ago we announced the fact, so important to the members of the Congre- 
gational body, especially to those in the midland counties, that a Theological In- 
stitution was about to be founded by the liberality of some pious persons in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. Now, that it is our happiness to record the 
establishment of this Academy, and its first collegiate “‘ commencement,” it will 
be desirable to give our readers some further information respecting it. 


Sprinc Hitt Coxtece had its rise in the enlightened views of the Rev. 
Timothy East, pastor of Ebenezer Chapel, Birmingham, who recommended an 
academical institution to his friends, the late G. S. Mansfield, Esq. Mrs. Sarah 
Glover, and Miss Elizabeth Mansfield, the sisters of that gentleman, as an object 
worthy of their christian zeal and liberality. These devoted friends having 
entered cordially into the views of their pastor, resolved to found such an 
institution. Their freehold mansion has therefore been placed in the hands of 
trustees, to form the academic house, and other property which is at the present 
time available to the amount of £650 per annum, has been placed in the same 
hands. 

Mrs. Glover and Miss Mansfield having expressed their desire to see the 
college founded during their own lives, have devoted £550 per annum of their 
own reserved income towards the salaries of the Tutors, and a theological and 
classical library, comprising more than 3000 volumes, and which have been 
from time to time purchased for this object by the liberality of the founders, is 
about to be made over to the Trustees also. The permanent income of the in- 
stitution, accruing from the original benefactions, is expected, eventually, to 
exceed £1700 per annum. 

Although the voluntary liberality of the departed and surviving founders has 
justitied the formation of the academical family, yet it is obvious that the inst- 
tution, to be truly effective, must have the generous support of the members of 
our churches, who, by annual subscriptions and especial donations, may supply 
such means of theological learning as shall qualify many devoted ministers to 
occupy the important spheres which on every hand require their labours. 


The following is the list of office bearers in the educational department : 












bur 
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Chairman of the Board of Education. 
The Rev. J. A. James, Birmingham. 


Visitors and Examiners. 
The Rev. George Redford, D.D. LL.D. Worcester; John Burder, M.A. 
Stroud; J. Gawthorn, Derby ; Joseph Gilbert, Nottingham. 


Tutors. 

The Rev. Francis Watts, Professor of Christian Theology, Church History, 
and Pastoral Science; and T. R. Barker, Professor of Biblical and Classical 
Philology, and Resident Tutor. 

In the department of Philosuphy the appointment is not yet made. 


Honorary Secretary. 
The Rev. John Hammond, Handsworth, near Birmingham. 


Members of the Educational Board. 

The Rev. Benjamin Brook, Birmingham; James Dawson, Dudley; Timothy 
Fast, Birmingham; J. G. Gallaway, M.A. West Bromwich; John Hill, 
Gornal; John Jones, Birmingham ; James Matheson, D.D. Wolverhampton ; 
R. M. Miller, Atherstone; Robert Ross, M.D. Kidderminster; and John 


Sibree, Coventry. 


The educational arrangements will be best explained by the following passages 
from “ A Statement” which has been presented to the christian public. 


“ The course and plan of education have been deliberately framed with a view to 
meet, as far as possible, the circumstances of all students of the requisite age and 
capacity for theological pursuits. Under a growing conviction that the present 
popular diffusion of literary and scientific information, and the advancing influence 
of religion and the spirit of religious enterprize on the attention and habits of 
general society, demand the consecration of our most highly gifted and most 
highly cultivated christian youth to the service of Christ Jesus in the gospel, it is 
the earnest wish of those who are entrusted with the educational arrangements 
in this Institution, to afford such young men the means of engrafting on their 
previous acquirements, a corresponding proficiency in biblical and theological 
science. This they propose to do by a theological course of four years, which will 
constitute the proper academical curriculum, whose completion will be indispensable 
toa student’s honourable dismission from the college, and which it will be their 
sincere desire to render comprehensive in its outline, biblical and scientific in 
its source and evidences, practical in its bearings on ministerial labour, and 
liberal, devout, and conscientious in its spirit. To this curriculum no student 
will be admitted, except under very special circumstances, who has not completed 
his 18th year, or is unable to pass a creditable examination in the elements of the 
Hebrew language,—a few select authors of Greek and Roman literature,—ancieut 
geography and history, both sacred and profane,—and the principles of mathema- 
tical and intellectual philosophy. 

“That along with this provision for prepared students, due assistance may be 
rendered to young men who have not enjoyed the same previous advantages, and 
especially considering, that through the deep conviction which prevails in the con- 
gregational churches, that none but such as are hopefully pious should be coun- 
tenanced in contemplating the christian ministry, youths whose talents and cha- 
racter afterwards become very promising, are frequently, before the development 
of them, apprenticed to some secular pursuit, incompatible with general men- 
tal cultivation, it has been determined by the board, to establish an initia- 
tory course of philological and philosophical training, which shall occupy from 
one to three sessions, as circumstances may require. Into this, young men of 
piety, suitably recommended, may be admitted in their 17th year, provided they 
a read the Zneid of Virgil, and are acquainted with the rudiments of the Greek 
janguage. 

The Committee request particular attention to this part of their plan. In order 
to an entrance into the proper theological curriculum, it is indispensable that the 
student, whether applying to be received into it on his admission into the college, 
or advanced from the initiatory course, be subjected to the examination above 
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stated to be requisite. No student will, however, be received into it, who shall not 
have completed his 18th year; and none, except under very special circumstances. 
will receive testimonials of proficiency and honourable dismission, who shall not 
have completed the course. The reasons for this arrangement are obvious. Jn 
reference to the age of students, it is clear that on the completion of a four years’ 
course, commencing at 18, they will still be quite young enough, however intel. 
lectually qualified, to undertake the arduous duties of the christian pastorate ; and 
on the propriety of a strict adherence to whatever plan of study shall, after ma- 
ture deliberation, have been adopted by the board of education, it is unnecessary 
to say a word. With respect to applications for admission, it may be useful to 
observe, that as students in the initiatory course may, at the close of any session, 
if of the requisite age, present themselves for the examination introductory to 
the theological curriculum, it will perhaps be found generally preferable, even for 
those who have a theological education exclusively in view, to enter for a single 
session in the initiatory course.” 


Tuesday and Wednesday, the second and third days of October, were an- 
nounced for the special religious services connected with the commencement of 
Spring Hill College. 

On Tuesday evening a large congregation assembled at the Rev. T. East's 
chapel, Steel House Lane, Birmingham, when the Rev. J. Burder, M.A. of 
Stroud, read the Scriptures, and prayed, and the Rev. J. P. Smith, D.D, 
LL.D. Theological Tutor of Homerton College, preached from 2 Tim. ii. 2. 

On Wednesday morning the members and friends of the Institution re- 
assembled in the same place, when the Rev. T. R. Barker, the Classical Tutor, 
opened the proceedings with prayer. After which the Rev. Francis Watts, 
Professor of Christian Theology in the new Institution, delivered an address on 
the character and requisites of an efficient ministerial education, and explained 
—" of theological learning which he proposes to prosecute at Spring 

ill. 

The Rev. Timothy East, who was in the chair, detailed, as Treasurer to the 
Trustees, many of the particulars already stated, and urged the importance of 
liberal co-operation on the part of the Congregational body. 

Dr. Redford, of Worcester, then moved, and Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, 
seconded, that the cordial congratulation of this meeting be presented through 
the chairman, the Rev. T. East, to Mrs. Glover and Miss Mansfield (who were 
present) that they are spared by Divine Providence to witness the auspicious 
commencement of their long projected institution, and also expressing the devout 
wishes of the meeting that the blessing of God may abundantly rest upon it. 

Thomas Beilby, Esq. the honorary secretary having taken the chair, the Rev. 
John Burder, of Stroud, moved that a similar vote be offered to the Rev. T. 
East, which was seconded by the Rev. J. A. James, and cordially adopted. 
Dr. Redford closed the interesting business of the morning with prayer. 

A cold collation was provided in the adjacent school-room, and a respectable 
company of ministers and friends sat down to the refreshment. After dinner 
the Rev. Dr. Matheson, according to a previous arrangement, opened an interest- 
ing discussion by reading an Essay on The best plans for evangelizing England. 

An animated conversation ensued, in which the Rev, J. Gilbert, J. A. James, 
T. East, Dr. Redford, and Mr. Josiah Conder, took part. A unanimous wish 
was expressed that Dr. Matheson would send his paper for insertion in the 
pages of The Congregational Magazine.* 

At seven o’clock a concluding public service was held at the Rev. J. A. James's 
chapel, Carr’s Lane, when Dr. Matheson, of Wolverhampton, opened the ser- 
vice by reading and prayer, and the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, preached 
from 2 Cor. iv. 5. The delightful services were closed by prayer, offered by 
the Rev. J. Gilbert, of Nottingham. 


We have omitted to state that John Lea, Esq. of Kidderminster, has placed 





* Vide first article of the present number. 
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£500 at the disposal of the Committee, which they have appropriated to tle 
foundation of a scholarship. 

The importance of similar acts of liberality is forcibly stated in the close of 
the prospectus of the college. 

“The publie is not ignorant of the unhappy torpor which so uniformly creeps 
over and neutralizes or perverts the spirit of institutions, which are possessed of 
funds unaffected by the force of public opinion. To guard as far as possible against 
this evil, the respected founders of Spring Hill College have rendered the working 
of the Institution as thoroughly public as is consistent with an effective execution 
of the trust. For a share in its administration, the way is open to every person of 
respectability, talent, influence, and public spirit, who subscribes a guinea a year, 
and can give those pledges, with reference to evangelical sentiments, which the 
trust deed requires ;* and some of the first arrangements which have been made by 
the present executive, who are authorized to frame the regulations by which the 
College affairs will in future be administered, (arrangements, which they may add, 
have the fullest approbation of the respected christian ladies who survive to witness 
its foundation,) have had the same great object in view, by identifying the spirit of 
the Institution to a certain extent with that of the missionary enterprize. But the 
public must be fully aware, that if they do not really interest themselves in the 
College, all this advantage will be merely temporary ; and that the real security, 
under Providence, of an upright and judicious application of the trust monies 
belonging to the College, will always be in exact proportion to the extent of the 
associate subscription fund, and the efficiency of superintendence afforded by the 
ehurehes. And the Committee feel themselves, on every ground of propriety, en- 
titled to ask, if the disinterested munificence of the founders of this Institution, of 
whom two survive to witness its commencement, does not constitute a loud and 
providential call upon the confidence and liberality of the christian public ?” 


NORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, SILCOATES, NEAR WAKEFIELD. 


The seventh anniversary of this Institution, for the sons of Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries, was held on Wednesday, the 4th July last. The examination of the 
pupils, at which the Rev. W. B. Clulow, the Classical Tutor of Airedale College, 
presided, commenced at nine o'clock a.m. and continued four hours. It 
afforded satisfactory evidence of the diligence and improvement of the pupils in 
the various branches of learning to which their attention had been directed in the 
course of the session, particularly in the Latin and Greek Classics and English 
Composition. Several original prose essays and poems were read and recited by 
their youthful authors, which did equal credit to their hearts and their under- 
standings. The highest prize for English composition and superior scholarship 
was adjudged to Master Edward Cecil, of Ongar; and the prize given by the 
old pupils for good conduct, during the year, was obtained by Master Edwin 
Gothard, of Preesall, in Lancashire. 





* “Tn order that the evangelical object which the founders had in view may be 
as effectually secured as possible, and to preserve the funds from being perverted to 
any other object, it is expressly provided in the deed of trust, that, ‘ no person shall, 
at any time, be deemed eligible to be a member of the Committee, unless he profess 
and declare, by writing under his hand, that he believes in the unity of the God- 
head,—the divinity of Christ,—the atonement made by his death for sin, —the 
divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit, —the necessity of the Spirit’s influence 
for the illumination of the understanding and the renovation of the heart,—and the 

inspiration of the Holy Scriptures.’ 

“The Trustees, Tutors, and Students, who are appointed or received in pursu- 
ance of the trust provisions, are required, in addition to the declaration made by 
members of the Committee, to profess themselves dissenters from the Established 
Chnreh and Pedobaptists, and in the event of any suspicion arising that the afore- 
said declaration has ceased to represent the actual principles of any Trustee, Tutor, 
or Student, he may be required to renew it ; if a Trustee, on the application of one- 
third of his Co-Trustees ; if a Tutor or Student, on the application of the Com- 
mittee or any three Trustees.” 
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The meeting for business, at which Robert Milligan, Esq. the Treasurer, pre- 
sided, took place immediately after the examination. The Report of the Com- 
mittee was read by the Rev. Ebenezer Millar, A.M., the Principal. It stated 
that the average number of pupils in the school, throughout the year, had been 
fifty ; while the number of those who have received their education, either par- 
tially or wholly, in the Institution, from its commencement, was 120. Of that 
number many are now occupying respectable and useful stations in society, 
while others have entered on a course ye peers preparatory to their engaging in 
the work of the ministry. Five or six of these, we believe, are desirous of la- 
bouring as missionaries amongst the heathen ; and it is hoped that more may be 
induced to follow their example. 

Tt must be gratifying to our friends to know that the appeal to the churches, 
in behalf of this valuable institution, which appeared in our pages a few months 
ago, has been so far successful, that the debt which pressed heavily on its 
financial operations, has been nearly extinguished, although a considerable 
addition to the annual subscription list will be required to carry on the 
school efficiently. Amongst the Benefactors and Life Governors of the In- 
stitution, we are happy to find the names not only of some of the most liberal 
and wealthy of our denomination, but also of some members of the Established 
Church ; of the latter, not the least distinguished, is the nobleman who fills the 
important office of Secretary for Ireland, viz. Lord Morpeth, M.P. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL INTEREST AT CILATTERIS, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Chatteris is a rising town in the midst of a fertile agricultural district in the 
[sle of Ely, with a population of more than 5600 inhabitants. Although there 
existed in the town several small Baptist churches, yet there was no congregation 
that commanded much public attention, or possessed an extensive influence with 
the inhabitants In this state our venerable friend, Thomas Wilson, Esq. of 
Highbury, found the town and neighbourhood, when he passed through it in 
1836. The following Spring he therefore obtained the use of a barn, which he 
fitted up at his own expense, and during the college vacation of 1837, the Rev. 
G. S. Tubbs, of Warminster, but then a student at Highbury College, was ap- 
pointed to collect a congreg:.tion. 

The attendance at first was very small, but it gradually increased, and several 
individuals of influence and property zealously attached themselves to this new 
interest. The students of Ifighbury College, and other ministers, continued to 
supply the pulpit until] May, 1838, when the congregation invited Mr. Thomas 
Mann, one of the students, to become their resident pastor. Subscriptions 
having been previously commenced for the erection of a convenient house of 
prayer, which, including the munificent donation of £300 from Mr. Wilson, 
amounted to £700, the first stone of an independent chapel was laid on the 22d 
of May. It is a respectable gothic structure, and will accommodate 500 
persons. 

The public opening of this chapel occurred on Thursday, Sept. 27th, when 
three sermons were preached, that in the morning by the Rev. James Stratten, 
of Paddington, in the afternoon by the Rev. Edward Steane, of Camberwell, 
(Baptist,) and that in the evening by the Rev. J | Blackburn, of Pentonville. 
Although the weather was exceedingly unfavourable, the attendance was good 
and the contributions liberal, and several pastors of neighbouring churches were 
present to express their satisfaction on the happy occasion. A congregational 
church has been formed, the seats are nearly all engaged, and the attendance is 
exceedingly good, so that Mr. Mann enters upon his ministry under circum- 
stances tha: are truly encouraging. 

The speedy formation of this hopeful interest is another illustration of the 
facilities which Congregational Dissenters possess for the establishment of new 
churches, and supplies another example to our men of wealth and leisure to 
imitate. May many of them be disposed to ‘go and do likewise.” 
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NEW CHAPEL, MIDDLESBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE. 


The Rev. Wm. Orme Burgess, formerly Home Missionary at Keswick, Cum- 
berland, has removed to Middlesborough in the North Riding of Yorkshire, where 
he commenced his labours on Lord’s day, October 14th. ‘There is now being 
erected, at Middlesborough, an Independent Chapel, capable of seating between 
three and four hundred worshippers, which is expected to be opened in Decem- 
ber. The cost, including land and all other expenses, will be not much less thun 
£700, towards which £400 has been subscribed by the liberality of friends in 
the Riding, and the adjacent county of Durham. Middlesborough is rising into 
a town of considerable importance, with a population already of between three 
and four thousand. It is hoped that when the case is known, other friends of 
the Redeemer will aid this spirited effort to increase the means of grace in a 
place of great religious destitution. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On Wednesday, July 18th, the Rev. Thomas Horatio Smith, late of Rother- 
ham College, was ordained to the pastorate of the church and congregation 
assembling in Hope Chapel, Denton, Manchester. The Rev. R. Ivy, of 
Dukinfield, commenced the service by reading the Scriptures and prayer ; the 
Rev. W. Blackburn, of Bamford, explained the nature and constitution of a 
christian church; the Rev. J. Suteliffe, of Ashton-under-Line, proposed the 
usual questions, and received the confession of faith ; the Rev. Thos. Bennett, 
of Hatherlow, offered up the ordination prayer; the Rev R. Fletcher, of Man- 
chester, delivered the charge to the minister, from 1 Tim. iv. 16, ** Take heed 
to thyself;” and the Rev. J. Galland, of Greenacres, preached to the church 
and congregation, from 1 Cor. xvi. 10, ‘ See that he may be with you without 
fear, for he worketh the work of the Lord.” 

All the services were truly interesting, a deep devotional feeling evidently 
pervaded the assembly, connected with gratitude to God for what he has 
wrought. The chapel having been considerably enlarged, was re-opened for 
divine worship on the preceding Sabbath, (July 15th) when three sermons were 
preached, by the Rev. I. H. Smith, Rev J. Clunie, LL. D. Manchester, and 
the Rev. N. K. Pugsley, of Stockport ; after which a very liberal collection was 
made toward liquidating the debt which had been incurred. 

On Tuesday, the 2ist August, 1838, the Rev. David Hewitt, late of Highbury 
College, was ordained pastor over the church and congregation assembling 
in Providence Chapel, Rochdale. The solemnities of the morning were com- 
menced by the Rev. Mr. Deakin, of Stand, reading appropriate portions of the 
Scriptures, and offering up prayer for the divine blessing. The Rev. Richard 
Fletcher, of Manchester, delivered a luminous and interesting discourse, on the 
principles of dissent. The Rev. William Blackburn, of Bamford, asked the 
usual questions, and received the confession of faith. The Rev. William Jones, of 
Bolton, offered up the ordination prayer. The Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, gave a 
faithful and affectionate charge to the minister, from first Book of Kings, 20th 
chap. and part of 11th verse, “ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” In the evening, the Rev. John Sutcliffe, of 
Ashton-under-Line, preached to the people from the Epistle to the Philippians, 
Ist. chap. part of 27th verse; ‘Striving together for the faith of the gospel.” 
The Rev. Messrs. Bramhal, of Patricroft ; Galland, of Greenacres ; Hoyle, of 
Stalybridge ; Ivy, of Dukinfield ; Calvert, of Uppermill ; Cheetham, of Calder- 
brook ; and Priestly, of Smallbridge, engaged in the devotional parts of the 
services, 

On Wednesday, Sept. 26, Rev. John Brown, late student at Blackburn 
Academy, was ordained to the pastoral office over the Independent church, 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Rev. W. Underwood (Baptist), Wirksworth, read 
the Scriptures and prayed. Rev. R. Little, Matlock Bath, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse, and asked the usual questions, which were answered in & 
decided and satisfactory manner. Rey. T. R. Gawthorne, Belper, offered up 
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the ordination prayer with imposition of hands. Rev. J. Gawthorne, Derby 
gave the charge to the minister. The Rev. T. College, Riddings; and Rev. 
H. Ault, Barrow, conducted the other devotional services 

In the evening Rev. W. Blandy, Chesterfield, commenced the service. Rey, 
Dr. Raffles, Liverpool, preached to the people ; and Rev. — Pottinger (Baptist), 
Swanwick, concluded the services of this interesting day. 

The congregations were numerous and respectable, and one wish appeared to 
pervade the minds of all present—that the union thus ratified, amidst encou- 
raging and delightful circumstances, might prove happy and useful, and might 
be dissolved only by death. 

On Thursday, the 11th of Oct. the ordination of the Rev. Thos. Aveling, late 
of Highbury College, as co-pastor with the Rev. John Campbell, took place at 
Kingsland Chapel. On the previous evening a special prayer-meeting was 
held, to implore the blessing and sanction of Heaven on the interesting en- 
gagements of the following day. 

The services on Thursday morning were commenced by the Rev. John Camp- 
bell, who has been the pastor at Kingsland for 35 years, who read suitable 
portions of the word of God, and prayed. The introductory discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Halley, the Classical Tutor of Highbury College ; the 
questions were asked by the Rev. Wm. Spencer, of Holloway; the ordination 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Henderson, the Theological Tutor at High- 
bury ; the charge to the minister was given by the Rev. John Clayton, jun. M.A. 
of the Poultry, from Isaiah Ixi. 1—3; and the Rev. R. Philip, of Maberly 
Chapel, concluded with prayer. 

In the evening the Rev. John Jefferson, of Stoke Newington, preached to the 
people. The devotional services were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Arundel 
and Ellis, the Secretaries of the London Missionary Society. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 16, the Rev. John Boyd was ordained to the pastoral office 
over the church recently formed at Appleton Wisk, near Yarm, North Riding, 
Yorkshire. The Rev. G. Swan, of Stokesley, introduced the service by reading 
appropriate portions of scripture and by prayer: the Rev. J.C. Potier, of Whitby, 
briefly described the nature of the service, the principles of scriptural character, 
and proposed suitable questions ; the Rev. Wm. Hinmers, of Ayton, offered the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. G. Croft, of Pickering, gave a very affectionate and 
solemn charge ; and the Rev. J.C. Potier addressed the church and congregation 
on the mutual relation and responsibilities of pastor and people. In the evening 
the Rev. John Thornton, of Darlington, addressed the congregation, with great 
force and effect, on the importance of prayer for their newly-ordained minister. 
The Rev. John Knox, of Stockton, and the Rev. Wm. Orme Burgess, of Mid- 
dlesborough, assisted in the devotional services. The services of the day excited 
a deep interest, and left on the minds of all present very pleasing and hallowed 
impressions. 


DOCU MENTS. 
Government Circulars, to ascertain the Amount and Deficiency of Religious 
Instruction, and of Education, now existing in England and Wales. 

We reprint from the public journals the following circulars, that our readers 
may be aware of the important inquiries now in progress, and may exert their 
best influence in furthering the objects which the noble Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has in view. 

To the Poor Law Commissioners. 
“ Whitehall, August 25th, 1838. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am desirous of obtaining information upon some very important 
matters, in which it appears to me that you can assist me very materially. The 
points upon which I wish to inquire are, the amount and deficiency of religious 
instruction, and of education, now existing in England and Wales. For this pur- 
pose I think you might frame queries, to be addressed to the Clerks of Boards aud 
Guardians now formed and in operation under the Poor-law Amendment Act. 
The questions to which I should wish the attention of those officers to be directed 
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are, for each parish in their respective Unions, on the following heads of inquiry :— 
 Jst. The number of churches and chapels of the Established Church. 

2d. The number which each is capable of containing. 

$d. The number of Dissenting places of worship, with the denomination to which 
they belong, and the number each is calculated to contain ? 

4th. The number of schools in each parish, stating whether they are connected 
with the National Society, the British and Foreign School Society, or with any 
religious denomination, and whether Sunday or Day schools ? 

5th. The total number of children receiving education in schools in each parish, 
with the estimated population in the year 1838. 

6th. The supposed proportion of persons who cannot read or write to the whole 

lation in each parish. 

“ | should wish to receive this information by the 20th of November, as far as 
it can be ascertained. 

“ T have the honour to be, your ohedient servant, 
(Signed) “J. RUSSELL.” 

The Commissioners have accordingly forwarded copies of these queries to the 
Boards of Guardians throughout the kingdom, and have accompanied them with 
the following circular :— 

* Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, October 3, 1838. 

“ Gentlemen,—The Poor Law Commissioners have the honour to transmit for 
the perusal of the Board of Guardians a copy of a communication which they have 
received from Lord John Russell, her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ; and they request the Board of Guardians to authorise the clerk and 
other officers of the Union to give their aid in procuring the information pointed 
out in that communication. 

“The Poor Law Commissioners are aware that a portion of the sub‘ects adverted 
to are not connected with the duties of the clerk or of the officers of the Union ; 
but they feel confident, nevertheless, that neither the Guardians nor their officers 
will be, on that account, less disposed to afford to the Poor Law Commissioners 
their best assistance in obtaining the valuable information which is desired. 

“The Commissioners will, in the course of a few days, transmit to the Clerk of 
the Union printed forms of queries, which he will be able te cireulate by means of 
the Union officers throughout the several parishes of the Union, and also proper 
tubular forms for entering, in a condensed form, the answers to such queries. 

“ Signed by order of the Board, 
“ GEORGE CoopDk, Assistant Secretary.” 

We have not seen the printed forms of queries; but unless they have been 
prepared with some care, there will be error and confusion in diamine. Official 
persons are seldom sufficiently informed respecting the names, Kc. of the various 
denominations to make an accurate classification. 

Thus, in a return of the number of churches and chapels of the Church of 
England, and of the number of places of worship not of the Church of England, 
in the county of Lancaster, which was presented to the louse of Con.mons in 
1830, the denominations occur in the following order: Baptists, Calvinists, 
Roman Catholics, Independents, Methodists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Unita- 
runs: and numbers are entered under each. Now every one acquainted with 
the matter will perceive that the insertion of the head Ca/vinists was quite need- 
less, as there are Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and Methodists who 
might be classed under it; and the insertion of the column headed Unitarians 
was equally unnecessary, as persons of those opinions usually class themselves 
either with the Presbyterian or Baptist denominations. The forms of queries, in the 
present case, may, however, be perfect, and we therefore request our readers to 
see to it, that the inquiries are fairly and fully made. We own that we do not 
expect a satisfactory result. Clerical influence is so powerful at many of the 
Boards of Guardians, that we do not expect a very fair return. If the noble 
Secretary of State for the Home Department wishes to learn the true state of 
religious and educational instruction throughout the kingdom, let him appoint 
a Commission, constituted of upright and intelligent men, to inquire into the 
State of things, as in Ireland and Scotland, and the result, whatever it may be, 
will then be placed beyond all reasonable objection. 





Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AN ASYLUM FOR THE FEMALE ORPHANS OF GOSPEL MINISTERS, &e. 

The London Society Female Orphan Institution, Park Street, Islington, was 
founded in 1830, by the late Mrs. Bailey, of Brixton, for maintaining and edu- 
cating the daughters of deceased gospel ministers, and of approved members of 
christian churches. 

Mrs. Mary Bailey, in her life time, vested in the names of trustees upwards 
of £2000, and since added a bequest of nearly the same amount, the interest of 
which, with the annual subscriptions, are applied to the support and education 
of the above class of female orphans, under the management of the Treasurer, 
Trustees, and Committee of the London Society Protestant School. 

The children are placed in a respectable boarding school at Islington, con- 
ducted by a lady of piety and talent, from the age of seven to fourteen, at 
which time, (the funds admitting,) the Committee and Trustees have the privilege 
of appropriating a sum to place them in suitable situations. 

Further particulars, and petitons for the admission of orphans, may be 
obtained of Mr. Joyce, Secretary, Ropemaker Street, Finsbury, and at the 
Congregational Library, Blomfield Street. 


DR. WILLIAMS’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following gentlemen have been elected to scholarships in the University of 
Glasgow, on Dr. Daniel Williams’s foundation, viz —William Arthur Jones, 
late of the Presbyterian Academy, Carmarthen ; John Daniel Morell, late of 
Homerton College ; and George Pridie, late of Airedale College. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF MRS. WEAVER, LATE OF SHREWSBURY, 
(To the Editor.) 

Dear Srr,—In a recent number of the Congregational Magazine you kindly 
made known the death of the lamented wife of my excellent pastor, the Rev. 
Thomas Weaver. That judicious and able divine, not to say primitive bishop, 
has continued “ in the word and doctrine,” as a spiritual overseer of the church 
and congregation assembling at Swan Hill Meeting House, Shrewsbury, now 
forty years ; and since Feburary, 1800, Mrs. Weaver had shared in those joys 
and sorrows which are inseparable from the pastoral office, as well as the 
honourable estate of matrimony. 

She was a native of Kidderminster, and not only cherished, but often dis- 
covered, a special veneration for her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Roberts, who 
lived and died in that town with deserved honour. 

The aphoristic sayings of her father, whose integrity and diligence were alike 
prominent, she frequently cited with marked delight. 

Her course was undistinguished by those events which often render biography 
attractive ; but we should remember that they are not necessary, either to the 
instruction of survivors, or to that development of the “ faith and patience” of 
the saints, to which the Bible attracts notice. Those graces are often seen to 
especial advantage apart from extraordinary incidents; in a ‘ patient con- 
tinuance in well doing,” in quiet submission to the will of God, in a cordial 
approbation of his righteous dealings. It was so in the case before us. Once, 
when Mr. Weaver was expressing his deep concern at the extreme sufferings of 
his now glorified partner, she only said, but it was with the most affecting, be- 
cause devout and enviable, composure, It is all right. 

My object, however, is not to dilate either upon her maturity for heaven or 
the evidences of it. It is rather to record the improvement made of her death 
by the Rev. Joseph Pattison, of Wem, in connection with the brief sketch of her 
character which, at the request of that invaluable young minister, | suddenly 
prepared for his use, and which he read in the course of his sermon. 
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The solemn service was cqnducted on Lord’s-day evening, the 19th of August, 
being the Sabbath after the funeral. 

Mr. Pattison’s discourse, addressed to one of the largest congregations ever 
assembled at Swan Hill Chapel, was admirably adapted for usefulness. The 
text, John xiv. 28, “ If ye loved me ye would rejoice, because I said, I go unto 
the Father,” while regarded as the words of the Saviour in relation to his own 
departure, was considered, because warranted by the general statements of Scrip- 
ture, as strictly applicable to the departure of all his disciples. Dying is to 
them the same as it was to him, “ going to the Father.” 

Taking this view of the passage, Mr. Pattison enlarged upon what death is to 
believers, and then upon the feeling their departure ought to excite. The first 
head of discourse was illustrated by considering the state from which believers 
go; and next, to what they go. They go from the present life—which, with all 
its adaptation to man in his probationary state, is only a temporary abode, with 
much to grieve and aftlict—to the Father, which is to join the whole redeemed 
family above, and to participate in every pleasure essential to the complete 
felicity of an immortal spirit. 

Under the second division of his subject, Mr. Pattison expatiated upon the 
statement in the text; ‘ If ye loved me ye would revoicr, because I said, I go 
to the Father.” An eternal adieu, he observed, has been bidden to the burden 
of the flesh and the dangers of the wilderness. Departed Christians now dwell 
in the heavenly Jerusalem. While survivors are weeping, they are rejoicing ; 
every foe is vanquished ; their brightest hopes are realized ; an eternal triumph 
has begun, And is not this a source of rejoicing? Shall we mourn, because 
the pilgrim has finished his course? because the warrior has obtained his crown ? 
because the mariner has escaped the storm, and entered the haven? because 
another of the Redeemer’s flock is now secure within the fold; another of his 
followers ascended after him to glory ; another ransomed spirit beyond the reach 
of temptation, and for ever exempted from pain, and sorrow, and sin? 

The ideas embodied in the foregoing brief outline having been adequately 
unfolded, the event was considered as speaking to the members of the church ; 
to the young, especially those in the Sabbath-school ; to the children of pious 
parents ; indeed, to a//, the converted and the unconverted. 

The following was the testimony borne to the departed :—The piety of our 
deceased friend was genuine and fervent, free from show, but evinced by a long 
course of steady consistency ; and we should never forget, that by its fruit a tree 
isknown. Itis only with enduring to the end, that salvation stands connected in 
the word of God. 

Her love to the Lord’s house was striking: nothing was allowed to prevent 
her early, as well as constant attendance ; and, when hindered by infirmity from 
taking the part she once did in those arrangements which ought to pertain to 
christian worship, her anxiety and care that all should be done “ decently and in 
order,” was strongly marked. As long as it was possible, she came within 
the “joyful sound ;” and when no longer able to occupy her accustomed place, 
she took her station, until it was quite impra ticable, in the vestry. 

In the moral portraiture of Mrs. Weaver, prudence, industry, and economy 
may be styled conspicuous traits. She was no tattler or busy-body in other 
people’s matters ; but, in imitation of the “‘ Master,” wisely cautious, guarded, 
and observant. 

_She accustomed herself to early rising, and was never unoccupied ; she looked 
diligently to the ways of her household; and, under the influence of a refined 
taste, evinced the most laudable attention to neatness, discretion, and regularity. 

These excellent qualities made her friendship as valuable as it was sterling. 
Tier friends feel, indeed, that they have lost a pattern, and a counsellor, also, 
both faithful and judicious. 

Her attention to the young was maternal ; it combined a solicitude, at once 
anxious and tender. Over the Sunday-school, too, her watchfulness was 
minute and constant, scarcely less exact than that which it was the privilege 
of her now mourning daughter to enjoy. 
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To the sick and poor, especially the godly, she was truly kind, sympathising 
and useful. She made herself acquainted with their wants ; she bestirred herself. 
while ability lasted, for their relief; and, like Dorcas, willingly helped to make 
them garments. 

To claim for our departed friend perfection, or even the absence of the frailty 
inseparable from the best of mortals, would be as unwise as unscriptural ; would 
be to do violence to every feeling she cherished ; but we may say with confi- 
dence, that in her “ the grace of God was magnified.” 

She, like multitudes of other believers, went to the kingdom of God through 
much tribulation. Wer faith was tested by unusually heavy afflictions. For no 
less a period than twenty-seven years the pain she endured was frequent, often 
agonizing. She was thus often incapacitated for exertion, and many times 
reluctantly compelled to seek repose in solitude; the interruption thus afforded 
to her vigorous activity was not only calculated in itself to produce occasional 
disquietude, but constituted a trial, which ardent minds alone can understand. 
Nor can we fail to remark, how the observation by others, of those varied 
excellencies for which she was really distinguished, was thus necessarily 
impeded. i 

By slow and distressing degrees, her naturally hale constitution was shattered, 
and her frame dissolved. Her mind, however, was so divinely supported, as 
to make her patience the occasion of devout thanksgiving. 

The Saviour’s power triumphed over extreme suffering and debility. She 
knew in whom she had believed, and when she ceased to breathe, it was 

“ A death-like sleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life.” 
Joun Bickerton Witttams. 

The Crescent, Shrewsbury, 

6th Oct. 1838. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, Xe. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Matheson —Clunie— Payne. 
Rev. Messrs. Ebenezer Millar—D. Hewitt—J. Yates—John Campbell—T. H. 
Smith—Thos. Mann—Robt. Littler—George Smith — William Walford—Wm, 
Thorn—A, Wells—J. C. Brown—J. C. Potier. 

Also from Sir John B. Williams— Messrs. J. Stabb —D. Flower—J. P. Cran- 
dell—A constant Reader—Wm. B. E.—Inquisitor. 


We have left Mr. Crandell’s paper at our publishers. The writer is alto- 
gether in error upon the state of the law in reference to dissenting preachers and 
places of worship. No person is now required to go and obtain “ a icense” from 
the magistrate to preach, and the “ registration” of a dissenting chapel, (for 
there is no such thing as a license for it,) is left to the discretion of the parties. 
That act is not an indispensable pre-requisite to the Jawful observance of public 
worship, though it may be expedient, lest cases of riot, &c. should occur. We 
would advise the writer of the article to look well to his facts before he bases 
upon them such awful denunciations. 

In answer to W. B. E.'s inquiry, we state our firm opinion that the account 
of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda is to be received as a literal history, 
and is in no way intended to exhibit a sinner waiting upon divine ordinances. 
We are aware that such an interpretation has often been given, but the accom- 
modation ought to be attempted with great care, for the analogy is incomplete, 
especially in the case of the paralytic sufferer. His, was physical inability, but 
that of the sinner is moral. He desired help, but could not obtain it, but the im- 
penitent sinner “ will not come, that he might have life.” To such persons 
the apostle Paul would have said, “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and rise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 

With our December Magazine we shall, as usual, publish our Supplement, 
making together a double number. 































































































